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THE WATER SUPPLY 
. . KOR VILLAGES 


LAV themes are more worn than that of the village 
punip, yet it is likely to come up again more frequently 
than ever, for until recently country places were 


There 
indeed, are at this day, many hundreds 
Southern Counties of England 


easily itistied in re rard to their water supply. 
Were, inal, 
of upland hamlets in the 


which have no othe upply of water than’ that which 
descends frem— th ky im the shape of rain, and is 
tored in tanks. And ti ystem has not been found to work 
badly in the mud cottages of the Wiltshire Downs. else 
where the water-barrel is reinforced by the contents of the 
running stream, which is often no better than a ditch, or water 


from a distant well, and, as the latter has to be carried, 
the cottavers learn to be extremely frugal in its use; indeed, 
anyone who knows peasant life from the inside is aware 
that in many parts ol Buckinghamshire, for instance, the 
cottagers have learnt to use water most sparingly. The very 
mall quantity that serve them for their personal ablutions, 
or for the purilication of their ve els or garments, is surprising. 
But the wants of the poor increase with civilisation, and 
it is clear that the villager of the future is not to be 
contented with t dole of water. Yet there is some danger 
that in his striving for comfort he may find what he did not 
look for, and that is a considerable outlay in the upkeep 


of his cottage. The modern water engineer approaches the 
question in a spirit very diflerent from that of the inhabitant. 
What concerns the native is how little he should spend; what 
concerns the water engineer 1s how much the occupant can be 
got to pay. This, in a sentence, is the criticism which will be 
passed upon the plan formulated by Mr. William Phelps in 
the mid-August Journal of the Board of Agriculture. lie 


writes with a good sense and reason with which it is im pos- 


sible to find fault. A new factor has been introduced into 
the situation by the determination of the consuming public 
that dairies shall be kept in a strictly clean condition, and 


is, no doubt, many of the small holders who are now 
coming into existence through the operation of the new Act 
will keep cows for the purpose of selling milk, it is obvious 
that the demand for water ts likely to be greatly expanded. 
Mr. Phelps cannot be far wrong in his “recognition of the 
principle that village water supply is largely a question of dairy 
water supply.” 
} 


Phe importance of this is best shown by figures, and in doing 
so, our readers will perhaps notice the tone in which Mr. Pielps 
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writes; he says: “The revenue which can be obtained from a 
cottage has been more or less definitely limited by statute to 
Xs. Sd. per annum (2d. per week), and as the average number of 
persons to each cottage is about four and a-half, the revenue 
to be obtained from a cottage population is limited to 2s. per head 
per annum.” Of course the cottager himself--even if his 
conclusions were the same—would speak in quite a different 
manner. He would say: “ You can get water at such and such 
a village at 2d. a week, and somewhere else you can get it for 
tid., or even id.”" But the water engineer, instead of that, 
uses the phrase “the revenue which can be obtained from.” 
Again, in speaking of the requirements of a dairy - farm, he 
says: “The occupant is usually willing to pay as much 
as four shillings per week for an ample supply to his homestead 
for all purposes” — “ usually willing” is the phrase that 
again marks his tone. His estimate is that cows may consume 
as much as togal. per head per day, and if to this be added the 
water required for cleansing the dairy utensils, and for refrigerat- 
ing the milk, a total consumption of 2o0gal. per cow is obtained. 
In comparison with this he notes that it is usual to estimate 
15yal. per head as a reasonable supply for domestic purposes; but 
in the country where there are few water-closets and where the 
daily tub is nota fixed institution, it is possible that the consump- 
tion may be correctly gauged at about half of that. The 
conclusion drawn by our author is that “as a revenue-producing 
item and as a water consumer the dairy cow ranks in 
advance of the cottage dweller.” We hope that those who 
about the practical work of providing water 
for the villages will not approach it in this spirit; that 
they will study cheapness, and not think of water as 
“a revenue-producing item.” ‘Twopence a week is, no doubt, 
a very small sum, and may look trivial in the eyes of the 
rich, but it means something to the tenant of a cottage. 
Mr. Phelps proposes that the charge should be based on the 
rateable value of a holding; his argument is that as the 
number of dairy cattle that can be supported on a given area 
largely depends upon the quality of the land, the rent will 
form a fairly good basis on which to fix the water charge. In 
other words, he would apply to the village the same principle 
that is apphed to the town and suburban house, by charging 
a penny in the pound, or some such sum on the rent. The next 
concern of Mr. Phelps is that the water should not be wasted. 
Ie has found that the consumption at dairy-farms, unless it is 
checked, has a tendency to become unreasonably heavy. 
This has been met by introducing the service meter. 
that the dairy-farmer has made an attempt to get round 
this by using a great deal of water in the summer months, 
when it is scarce, and practically doing without it in winter, 
when it is plentiful. In order to meet this, “For every 
farm to which a supply is given a minimum half-yearly 
charge is made for a fixed maximum allowance of water, 
based upon the assessable value of the holding for spec ial 
purposes, i.¢., land being rated at one-quarter the rate at which 
the buildings are rated.” 

What all this may mean in practice is shown by a reference 
to the small parish of Emborough. The “scheme has recently 
been completed at a capital cost per head of no less than 
£8 18s. 7d. and an annual charge of 12s. 6d. per head.” In the 
parish, there are 168 persons scattered over 1,877 acres of land, 
and this is a state of things to which there are many 
parallels. We must remember, too, that as a rule where 
the population is sparse, it is also poor, and the payment ot 
12s. 6d. a head must be a considerable burden upon many cottage 
faimlies. There are eight dairy-farms on the estate, and 
from them the chief revenue is derived. Had there been a 
hundred cottages, Mr. Phelps says, the cost would probably not 
have exceeded £3, and still the amount of revenue derived 
from these cottages would have been inadequate to support 
the scheme had the dairy-farms not existed. This, of course, is 
an extreme case, but it points the moral that those responsible 
for the village water supply should give the matter the 
very closest attention before committing themselves to any 
proposal. And the other examples quoted by Mr. Phelps are 
all fairly dear, too dear, we are inclined to think. 


have set 


It seems 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Burrell. 

Lady Burrell is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Porter 

Porter of Belle Isle, Lisbellan, and her marriage to Sir 

Merrik Raymond Burrell, Bart., of Knepp Castle and West 

Grinstead Park, Horsham, took place in Lisbellan Church, 
County Fermanagh, on August 15th. 


*.* it is particularly requested that no permissions to photograbh 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application ts made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would este:m the kindness 
of readers tf they would forward the correspondence at once to hum. 
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CONTRAST between East and West has_ been 
unconsciously drawn by those who have taken part in 
the correspondence concerning the hoarded wealth of 
India. In the highly-civilised States of Europe wealth 
is not hoarded in the old sense of the term; it is 

invested. Whether a man be a millionaire or has saved 
only a few hundred pounds, he would, among us, regard 
it as folly to store his money in gold or silver, though there is 
reason to believe that much of the best plate in our English 
country houses was made simply as a convenient means of 
storing wealth. But the capitalist of to day, desiring to have 
interest for his money, buys shares in some limited liability 


company. Phus he is in a sense only the nominal owner of 
his mousey, which is in circulation as the capital whereby great 
industrial concerns are carried on. But in the East the old 
custom still prevails; men lay up for themselves treasures 
where the moti and rust do corrupt and where thieves break 
through and steal. It is one of the problems that we have to 
solve—how to tempt the owners of such riches to make use of 
them; for it is very evident that, if all rich men were to convert 
their possessions into gold and store it away in what they con- 
sidered a place of safety, there would be a dearth of this metal 
and a lack of the capital that is required for manufacturing 
purposes. 


Che task is perhaps more difficult than at first blush may 
appear. It will probably take several generations to teach the 
Oriental mind that the profitable use of money is to circulate it. 
In olden times, and even now, usury has prevailed to a great 
extent in these far-distant countries. He who lends money has 
vot into the way of thinking that he should receive an extravagant 
interest for it, and in early times it must have required a very 
strong inducement of this kind to make a man part with his 
shekels, because life and property were not so secure as they have 
become in modern times, and there was alwaysa very great chance 
that what was lent would be lost. ‘To those who have inherited 
such a tradition the interest given for ordinary industrial invest 
ments looks trivial, and hence it may be very difficult to tempt the 
owners of these great hoards of wealth to invest them, say, in 
the railway construction which is now pending. Besides, if more 
than what may be called the business rate o! interest were offered, 
itis possible that shrewd [European investors would be tempted 
to come forward in crowds that would prevent the Oriental from 
having a chance, espe ially as the proposal is for the State to 
guarantee the loans that are requisite. 


The uneasiness of railway shareholders is illustrated by the 
circular which the Scottish Shareholders’ Association Committee 
have issued to the members. This, it may be noted, is a very 
important body, and represents stock holdings of something like 
the value of £12,000,000. They have been successful in per- 
suading the companies to raise certain of the unduly low and 
unprofitable passenger fares, and to some extent they have 
Stopped the overlapping of train services. What they cannct 
deal with, however, is the excessive steamboat competition 
ot the Clyde. Perhaps “the man in the street” will not be 
very eager to join in the regret with which they make 
this announcement, as the very cheapness of which they 
complain enables him to do his travelling more conveniently. 
Competition is, after all, the soul of business; but un- 
doubtedly the arrangement by which a _ great number of 
companies cover what is practically the same ground is most 
wneconomical, and if, by combination or otherwise, the different 
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railway companies could manage to do away with unnecessary 
services, the result would be beneficial to the pockets of the 
shareholders without in any way injuring the public. 


Two cases of enterprise in market gardening have recently 
come before the notice of the present writer. A rich merchant 
is devoting a portion of his leisure and some money to an 
attempt to show how small holdings can be made to pay. 
His theory is, briefly, that if a number of small holders 
were to unite in the purchase of a commercial motor they 
could quickly make a_ livelihood by sending their produce 
Straight to consumers in London, thus avoiding the iniquitous 
middlemen. He is a practical person, and in order to test the 
matter has purchased four motors, which are despatched to London 
every morning with aload of fresh vegetables cut while the dew 
was on them. No difficulty has been found in disposing of th 
produce, and the whole question is now whether the prices 
realised will be suflicient to pay the expenses of transit. Our 
own idea is that if only ordinary vegetables are grown, such as 
cabbages, onions, potatoes and so forth, the monetary result 
will not imeet the expenses; but if the French system were 
adopted and a better class of vegetables produced, it is possible 
that success might be achieved. 


The other case illustrates the truth of the axiom that he 
who uses what he has will never bein want. A young man met 
with an accident which prevented him from going on with the 
trade to which he was apprenticed. Ly some means or othet 
he found capital enough to purchase a very old horse and 
a carriage to match, with the idea of making a_ little 
by hiring out the trap. \s might bave been expected, the 
equipage was not of the sort that attracts a very numerous or 
rich b ry of customers, and he had to look about for other means 
of eking out a livelihood, and hit upon the French system 
of gardening. On reckoning up his resources he saw first 
that he had plenty of manure, a_ sin qua non in this kind of 


horticulture. Phen the need of trames came home to him, 
Tins he met by purchasing the windows ot au old house that 
was being pulled down to make room for new buildings. Out 
of them he made his own frames, placed them upon the manure 


from his stable, and there was tis French garden, which is 
producing weil. 


UNAVAILING. 
© little one I wrap you round 
With coverlet and fold, 
I wrap you round and only keep 
At bav, the cold 


Lips on your brow, | pray for you 
At night before | sleep, 

But throush the heavy-footed hours 
I hear you weep. 


Ileart of my heart I hold you fast, 
And kiss your mouth and moan, 

While anguished, in the outer dark 
You walk alone. 


\. 1. D 

Glasgow in many respects bears a resemblance to London, 
though ill-natured critics sometimes say that the hkeness | 
only that between the original and the caricature, But in one 
respect the circumstances are identical, and this is the ten lency 
of the inhabitants to remove to the outlying suburbs and to 
forsake the heart of the city. The houses of Glasgow merchants 
can now be found right in the middie of the [lighlands, and even 
as far away as Oban, and those who are not so rich will keep as 
near the hills and the green fields as they can, The result may 
be beneticial to health, but it is costly to the « ily. leor some 


tume past about 300,000 sqtilare yards have been reserved in the 
hope that the price would rise; but instead of doing so, it has 
fallen, and the committee appointed to look into the matter has 
recommended the corporation to put the land on the market to be 
sold or let. It has involved an annual loss tothe city of £ 18,000. 


A correspondent writes to us as follows, a profos of the 
correspondence in J7he Times about the distigurement of the 
country: ‘I would like to tell you about my experience in 
the town of Whitby, in order to show that as much blame is to 
be attached to the local authorities as to those engaged in com 
petitive business, The scene under the shadow of the ruins 
of St. Hilda's Abbey was one that Smollett might have 
imagined. ‘The trestles and other paraphernalia of the grave 
yard were lying just outside the church and within a_ few 
feet of a merry-go-round. Those who sat on the horse 
could at every circuit have touched the beautiful and worn 
ancient cross, the base of which was covered with childrén in 
a disyustingly dirty condition. The stately and beautiful ruins, 
the cunous chure h, the time-worn cro * the merry vo-round 
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and the bawling children made up a scene to baffle description. 
| hope there is no other town in Great Britain which is so 
regardless of its own beauty as Whitby. I went to the theatre 


it night, and saw for the first time a curtain which was used as 
an advertisement sheet for the local tradespeople; indeed, it 
closely resembled an enlarged outside sheet of a newspaper. It 
is scarcely possible to move a step in the town or to look at a 
page in one of the local guide-books without being struck by 
the singular ignorance and apparent carelessness of those who 
inhabit what is, in spite of its disligurement, one of the most 
beautiful and most interesting towns in the United Kingdom.” 


Now that a declaration of war has come from Mr. Rider 
Haggard, the unfortunate sparrow may look for badtimes. ‘That 
gentleman has evidently lost patience altogether. ‘ Choked water- 
ways, choked gutterways, creepers stuffed with unsightly straw, 
and a noise from dawn onwards loud enough to wake light 
sleepers” have stirred his soul to indignation. He has reflected 
that the old sparrow clubs have quite died out in his part of the 
world—-that is to say, East Anglia—and the bird-nesting boy has 
ceased to trouble, while the hawks appear to have either died or 
folded their wings to rest. Therefore the eminent novelist calls 
upon the Board of Agriculture to organise a branch for the 
special purpose of dealing with the little feathered thieves ; and 
he suggests that there ought to be an army of properly trained 
destroyers of sparrows and rats who would swoop down upon 
those parts of the country where the plague is most prevalent 
and rid the world of such encumbrances. Mr. Rider Haggard 
no doubt writes with customary energy and a little exaggeration, 
but the evil to which he draws attention is very great indeed, 
and those whose livelihood depends upon the land cannot aflord 
to be sentimental upon the point. We should not like to 
see our cheery little friend the sparrow exterminated, or brought 
near to extermination; but it must be confessed that he in these 
times breeds somewhat more rapidly than is Convenient. 

It has been a wonderfully favourable season for the develop- 
ment of most kinds of insect-life. The lepidopterist has hardly 
ever before enjoyed such opportunities. ‘Those who are not lepi- 
dopterists have been made acquainted with the fact of the existence 
of an unusual number of moths and butterflies by those which 
have invaded the rooms when lamps were lit and windows were 
open. One of the species which is appearing in most remarkable 
numbers is the always very common ‘small white” the 
‘common or garden white” of some of the books. It is not 
easy to say, in a general way, which species of butterfly is 
universally the most common of all, because a different answer 
has to be given to the question in different localities. But 
numerous as this white butterfly always is, its multitudes this 
year seem to be greater than we have known them before. 


Most people associate the Twelfth of August with the 
opening of the grouse-shooting season. To the townsfolk of 
Lochmaben, however, it was interesting as the day on which, 
by right of ancient charter granted by King James VL., they 
fished the loch near the town for the vendace. A vendace club 
exists for the very purpose of conducting this fishing in the loch 
near this Royal burgh. The vendace is one of the large family 
of Coregonus or white fish (of which the Welsh gwyniad is also a 
member), and it is not known to exist anywhere except at Loch 
maben in Dumfriesshire. It is excellent eating, though a 
small fish even when fully grown; and as it will not, apparently, 
take a bait, and in four castings of the net only twelve fish were 
caught at the last attempt, the value of the charter right is, 
perhaps, not very great. The vendace go in shoals and are said 
to retire to the depths of the loch in hot weather, which may in 
part account for the slight success of the recent venture. 


Yorkshire appears to be sailing victoriously through the 
difficulties of the last weeks of the cricket championship. 
Phe match with Middlesex was a particularly interesting one. 
Lord Hawke, in the most sportsmanlike manner, declared the 
innings closed at lunch-time of the third day, leaving Middlesex 
297 to win. The task was by no means impossible for such 
a good batting team, and at one time it looked as though 
Middlesex would win. Fortune changed, however, before the 
end of the game came, and it is in every way likely that, if the 
drawing of stumps had been delayed for another half-hour, 
victory would hive rested with the Northern players. Critics 
have been pointing out what they consider to be defects in 
lord Hawke’s Eleven; but if we take the results that they 
have achieved during the season, we are bound to conclude that 
the team well deserves its place in the list. 


lo those who do not play it, chess may seem to be an 
unsuitable amusement for the heart of summer; but it would 
appear !rom the gathering at Tunbridge Wells, where the British 
championship is being decided, that there are vast numbers of 
citizens who are very glad to spend their holidays either in 
playing this game or watching it, and certainly it must be said 
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for them that they choose an occupation that is at least more 
intellectual than watching cricket or football. On the Continent 
a still more important contest is going on in the shape of a battle 
between the two claimants for the championship of the world. 
They are respectively Dr. Lasker and Dr. Tarrasch. It was the 
fashion at one time to sneer at the latter as ‘‘a creature of the 
Vienna school,”’ but those who know his book of games will not 
readily admit that he lacks brilliance. He is perhaps the best 
tournament player that ever lived, but whether he is the equal 
of Dr. Lasker in match-playing remains to be seen. Dr, Lasker 
has defeated every opponent who has hitherto challenged his 
title to the championship, and the odds are certainly in favour of 
his winning the present game. Still, Dr. Tarrasch may be 
expected to make a good fight. 


Following the Olympic competitions in casting the fly, both 
for salmon and trout, has come a deal of correspondence on the 
matter which is, perhaps, more interesting than the competitions 
themselves. That which detracted from the interest of the 
competitions was that the conditions were not assimilated to 
those which would prevail when actually throwing in order 
to catch fish, and the gist of all the letters and articles 
which have been published since is that they ought to be 
so assimilated. It is not really very useful to be able to 
throw an immensely long line by means, or largely by aid, 
of coils of slack lying at your feet, because you cannot leave 
coils thus lying either on the river’s bank or, if wading, on its 
surface. The conditions should be arranged to test the capacity 
of a man to cast a long and an accurate fly either from the reel 
or from coils held in the hand. Many of the writers have said 
that all the throwing should be done from the reel; but why 
should not a coil or two be held in the hand, as is so often done 
in actual angling ? And, to speak in golfing parlance, the 
sure,” that is to say the accurate and lightly-delivered cast, 
should be given higher marks than the “far.” The idea of 
the ‘‘obstacle” casting was altogether good. 

ON THE BRIDGE: ST. JAMES’S PARK. 
Dark shadowy trees on either hand, 
While at the end majestic lights 
Stream from the palace. Here a band 
Of fairies plays on charmeéd nights; 
And on the lake, obscure and still, 
lloat secret stealthy water-fowl, 
While odd fantastic shapes at will 
Along the moonlit pathways prowl. 
And there, see! there is pale Pierrette, 
And Pierrot merry with despair, 
And Arlequin, and Mistigrette, 
And Columbine with wayward hair. 
How all the crowd on that smooth lawn 
Lit by the stars, grimace and jeer; 
And look, beyond! a dancing faun, 
And satyrs that make eyes and leer! 
Who would believe in London Town 
Such funny creatures could parade, 
That such strange Gods would wander down 
To join a grotesque masquerade ? 
Watteau, Willette, or Fragonard 
Has surely dreamed this curious throng ; 
For hark! the sound of a guitar, 
And voices in an old sad song ... 
I lean and listen from my seat, 
Lost in delight—no Townsman now— 
And hear the fairy folk repeat 
In silvery tones their midnight vow. 
J DOUGLAS GOLDRING. 

Rather an amusing novelty which has been introduced at 
one or two recent cottage garden shows is a “ scarecrow ” exhi- 
bition, with a prize given for the most effective of its class. It 
is a subject which gives scope for very varied treatment, and is 
of increasing importance in view of the larger area of the 
country which is being devoted to fruit culture. At one 
show the opener in his speech declared that a_ Royal 
Commission ought to be appointed to investigate a mattet 
so important and to report on the best type of ‘bogie.’ 
Unfortunately (or perhaps fortunately for the ears of the 
audience), the scarecrow which depends for its efficiency on noise 
—such as that produced by clappers or by a wheel moved by the 
wind—could not be seen or heard in action because of the 
absence of the motive power within the tents of the show. One 
of the most startling of the scarecrows owed its effect to the fact 
that the bogle was sitting in a small chair. This gave an eflect 
of humanity which no standing bogle ever achieves. 


Whaling is evidently being pursued with greater success this 
year than for many previous seasons. A short time ago Balena, 
one of the whaling fleet, was reported at Dundee—the port of 
the fleet—-to have had a good catch, and more lately the 
Scotia is announced to have reached Iceland with the proceeds 
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of six captured whales, amounting to three tons of whalebone and 
sixty tuns of oil. This is said to be the record catch of anv 
Dundee whaler for several vears past, and is the more appre- 
ciated because it comes after several seasons of almost 
uurelieved failure, Apart from the commercial considerations, it 


THE HARVEST . 


~~ 
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is interesting and curious to find that these big mammals of the 
sea, apparently as capricious in their movements as the herring, 
are returning to their old haunts. Probably their apparent 
caprice is largely determined by the movements of the very 
small creatures which form their principal food. 


AND ITS RETURN. 





FINISHING 


N the South of England, growers of cereals are now rapidly 
passing the period of anxiety. Every day sees more and 
more of the harvest stacked and made ready for threshing. 
The eccentricities of the weather now affect only a 
diminishing portion of the year’s return, but it cannot be 

said that the anxieties of the culti- © 
vator are over. While the harvest 
is going on, while the reapers 
are cutting and the men binding 
and leading and stacking—even 
when these processes are over, 
and the thanksgiving hymn is 
being raised in the village 
church—there are still grounds 
forapprehension and uncertainty. 
A great point has been gained 
when the grain has been made 
ready for the market, but the 
final test of the year is afforded 
in Mark Lane. In other words, 
the question now is, what is 
likely to be obtained for 
the season's yield? To 
ascertain this a great number of 
points have to be taken into con- 
sideration. ‘There is, first, the 
nature of the home crop, and, 
secondly, the extent of the 
foreign yield. In our time the 
latter is of even more injportance 
irom a monetary point of view 
than the former, because the 
price of grain is not fixed by the 
quality and quantity which the 
I:nglish grower can place upon 
the market, but by that which 
comes from abroad. However, 
ho farmer can make anything 
out of his cereals unless he 
has them to dispose of, and 
the first question is what posi- 
tion the present harvest is likely 
to take. Information upon the 
point is of a fairly reassuring 
CNaracter. If we take the’ 4, Afann. 





RIPENING 


WHEAT. 


THE FLELD. 


somewhat belated estimate of the Board of Agriculture which was 
made on July 15th, we shall get almost the worst that could be 
said for the year’s return. If the weather had turned unfavourable 
at that point, it would have been necessary to take a liberal dis 
count off the speculative reports of those who supplied the Board 
with information; but fortunately 
several sunny weeks have inter 
vened, and the crops, therefore 
are likely to turn out better than 
Was expected at the middle ol 
last month. Yet even then the 
official estimators of the Board 
of Agriculture gave no unfavour- 
able account. Wheat on the 
whole was reported as ‘ about 
an average,” though in the Mid 
land and Southern Counties and 
in Wales a partial failure was 
predicted, while an abundant 
crop was reported from the 
North-Western Counties of Eng 
land. Wheat even then was 
reported at 100, § 
there 1s every prospect of its 
being, in the country as a whole, 
well over an average crop. 
Barley over the greater part ol 
England and Wales was de- 
scribed as below the average, 
though it might be up to an 
average in the North of England 
and in Scotland. The figure 
given for the whole country 


» that now 


was 97, SO that only a 
comparatively slight improve- 
ment was necessary to make it 
an average crop. Oats were 
described as below the average in 
England and Wales, and about 
an average crop in the West of 
England, the figure for the 
whole country being 96. 
Probably, therefore, oats will 
also be an average crop. The 


Copyright. estimate, of course, was directed 
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but this wa a 

decrease of 4a. on 

the week and of 

is. tid. on the THE 
yerur. it ! to 

be feared that these fleure ive an indication of what is 
almost ceitiun to take place when the harvest is brought to 
market. Lhe wheat crop of the world appears to be very much 
better than it was last year, though not quite so good as it was 
ix years ago. In Beerbolhm’s Corn Trade List the total yield is 
estimated at $00,000, wir., Which 18 ab rut 6,000,000qr. more 
than it was last year and 6,000,000qr. short of what it was in 
1go2, We have to look very closely into detail to tind out 
how the importation of wheat into this country Is likely to be 
atlected, There are two cla of country to be considered, 
namely, those which are compelled to import during short seasons 
and those which are expected to export. Germany is one of 
the most imbvortant countries coming under the former of these 
catlevories, There t crop proniise on the whole to be of an 
average. Heavy downpours of rain and hail-storms occurred in 
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early July; but 
since then much 
more favourable 
weather has been 
experienced, ani 
the prospects are 
now described as 
satisfactory. The 
average condition 
in July during 
the past fifteen 
years was given 
as—winter wheat 
2°5 «and — spring 
wheat 2°6; this 
year’s return is 

winter wheat 
2°3. and © spring 
wheat 2°6. The 
net deduction of 
all this is” that 
Germany may be 
left out of con- 
sideration. It is 
not going to have 
a bumper crop 
that will bear 
exportation, and 
there is no threat 
of any shortage 
that will compel 


REAPER. consumers to 


import wheat. 
In Hungary the yield is likely to be better than previous 
estimates, but it cannot in general be described as satisfactory. 
As Hungary is an exporting country, it will probably have a 
slight, though it will be a very slight, effect on the English 
market. In France the wheat crop is, as a rule, very weil 
adjusted to the needs of the inhabitants; but this year it is 
expected that the crop will be below the normal, and importation 
would have had to be resorted to were it not for the fact that the 
surplus remaining over from 1907 appears to be sufficient to meet 
the shortage of the year. Norway and Sweden do not affect our 
markets much; but in the former the harvest prospects are described 
as fairly promising, while the wheat crop of Sweden is at 
least up to an average. Much more important is it to considet 
what is going to happen in Russia, because Russia now forms 
a very considerable source of supply for the British nation. 
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Her harvest comes a little late, how- 
ever, and the estimators speak with 
no certain voice. When it is recol- 
lected that 153,742,000 acres are under 
wheat, the importance of Russia will 
be recognised. On about six-sevenths 
there appears to be the prospect of a 
fairly satisfactory yield. Where wheat 
has failed is in the eastern half of 
South Russia. Our Vice-Consul at 
RKostov-on-Don, Mr. W. R. Martin, 
states that two-thirds of the sowings 
of winter wheat in the Don Territory 
were lost owing to the severe frosts and 
other unfavourable circumstances. On 
the remaining one-third there promises 
to be a crop of heavy wheat. Mr. 
C. S. Smith, the British Consul at 
Odessa, reports of that country that 
the straw is unusually short, but the 
ears are well filled. ‘The crop appears 
to be extremely patchy, and at present 
itis not possible to give anything like 
an accurate forecast of it. The 
Canadian crops exercise as great an 
influence over the English market as 
do the Russian, and in the Dominion it 
is evident that the crop is going to be MAKING A’ ROAD. 

well over the average. Besides, a 

largely extended area is now under wheat. The increase of wheat Kingdom that it becomes increasingly difficult to guess at the 
acreage since last year is 500,000 acres, even after we deduct the fluctuations which prices may show. We are 





afraid, too, that 
the modern farmer cannot very well 
afford to hold ba k his crop in the 


hope of better times. Tle is usually 
in need of all the capital he can com 
mand. Luckily for himself, however, 


he is not addicted to nervous alarm 
or to too much apprehension about 


the future. He knows when he put 
his seed into the ground that the result 
is more or less a gamble. Not the 


most skilful workmanship, not the best 
manure, not deep ploughing — noi 
cultivating can make him sure of a 


crop. ‘The ordinary manufacturer has 
the certainty that, bar a 
few accidents, against which — he 


can insure himself, the capital and 
labour he has laid out will in’) due 
course yield a return. But the farmer, 
in addition to the ordinary fire and othe 
risks, has to reckon with the fact that 
the weather may not prove suitable for 





the ripening and gathering of | his 

crops. The present write remembers 

an incident that occurred within his 

own observation. \ man who rented 

a fine holding took him out one day 

to see a periect a field of wheat as 

A SPIAITED WORKER. ever met the eye. And the grower’ 

eye rested on the waving yellow 

19,000 acres in Ontario, Quebec and Prince Edward Island that grain as lovingly as the eye of a lover on his mistress. He had 


have gone out of cultivation. Another district from which we 
obtain a considerable amount of 
wheat is South Australia, and Mr. 
J. Creswell, the Board of ‘Trade 
correspondent at Adelaide, reports 
the promise of an abundant harvest 
in South Australia, and says that 
“another 21,000,000 crop should be 
reaped.” When these tacts are taken 
into consideration, it will be seen that 
the chance of wheat in England 
reaching a price at all equal to that 
which was obtained in 1907 is very 
remote indeed. ‘There is more land 
under cultivation, and the crops 
appear in every case to be at least 
equal to those which were obtained 
last year. The situation thus created 
is a very difficult one. The old- 
fashioned farmer, when he found 
prices at a low level, refused to 
thresh his grain, and saved it up for 
the chance of a rise in the market; 
but this is becoming a risky proceed- 
ing under the new conditions. So 
many of the foreizn countries and 
our own Colonies pour their surplus 


wheat into the markets of the United BINDING THE SHEAVES. 


been born among the wheat, lived among it and out of it, and 
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a 
vould wheat had the price fallen to zero. torm. Before night came it had strengthened into a tempest 
‘ 1 look of kin ly pride with which he that began witha drenching rain. When morning broke the wheat- 
rveye “ars of wheat. It was not wholly a field was a ruin, laid in some parts, stripped and shaken in all. 
n of n 1 he was not in a position § to Over the disappointment of the owner it is best to draw a veil. 
espise that asp the question either. This was in the lhe incident is related merely to illustrate the ease with which the 
utes my and ndown there had sprung up one of hopes of a farmer may be disappointed at the last moment. In the 
those rustling | is that so often accompany a thunder case of a long spell of bad weather, the agony is long drawn out. 
‘ 
HEREKORDS AT EV ESBATCH COUR 
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cattle 


bree | Is one 


pleasut 
to be able to show 
a herd ol what 
Walliam Cobbett 
described as “ cet 
tainly the fine 
ind most beautiful 
of all herd « ittle.”’ 
Marshall's de 
scription, written 
for Macedon ild and 
Sinclair's well 
known book, 
remains fairly 
applicable to the 
present day. At 
any rate, the deep 
chest, broad and 
projecting bosom 
and thin shoulder 
bone are still 
accepted by 
breeders of Here- 
fords as points to 
attend to. The 
loin broad, the 
hips wide and 
level with t 
spine, long and 


BS 


the most important in the country, and 





THE WHITE-FACED BREED. 


hown any illustrations of Hereford wide quarters, the tail slender anc neatly haired, are also 
s; but this is merely an accident. The points made by Marshall, who says in addition that the 
barrel should be round and roomy, smooth and even, the carcase 
de ep and well 
spread, ribs round, 
close and out 
wardly flat. The 
herd that we 
picture to-day is 
in every way 
suited to illustrate 
such a definition. 
It is owned by Mr. 
Joseph Rowlands 
of Eveshbatch 
Court, near Wor- 
cester, who started 
the herd in 1got. 
lle laid its founda- 
tion in Hampton 
Court blood, pur- 
chasing cows from 
Messrs. Firkins o! 
Paunton Court. 
When the famous 
W hittern herd, 
founded by the 
late Mr. Richard 
Green, was 
dispersed, some 
of the best ol 
the cows and 


TUMBLER. heifers offered 
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for sale were bought by Mr. 
Rowlands. Mr. Green had 
spared no expense in the 
formation of his herd, and 
while he lived it scarcely had 
a rival in the show-yard. Mr. 
Rowlands’s next purchases 
were two cows of the famous 
Wintercott herd, bought from 
Lord Llangattock. These were 
Bountiful IV., by the cele- 
brated Albion (15027), and her 
daughter, Hendre Dountiful. 
Both of them turned out splendid 
breeders, and they added con- 
siderably to the value of the 
herd. At the dispersal of the 
late Mr. J]. H. Arkwright’s herd 
at Hampton Court, Mr. Row- 
lands bought several specimens 
of the famous Hampton 
Beauty, Prettymaid, and 
Ivington Lass tribes. Mr. 
Arkwright was a man who had 
a genius for breeding, and the 
strains that he built up with 
so much skill and _ patience 
continued to be highly 
valued in the Hereford 
world. The next purchase of 
any size was that made at Mr. 
Fenn’s, Stonebrook House, 
where Mr. Rowlands bought 
the best animals going. Mr. 
Fenn had used for many years 
the same bulls as Mr. Judge, 
so his herd was very closely 
allied to the renowned 
Lenithall herd. Other cows 
have been bought as oppor- 
tunity arose; but Mr. Rowland 
has confined his choice to those 
animals that are descended 
either trom Hampton Court, 
The Leen, Lenithall, Stone- 
brook House or the Wintercott 
herds. Ot the animals, more 
than one hundred in number, 
composing the herd, there is 
not one that has not the blood 
of one or all three of those 
famous sires, Lord Wilton, 
Horace and Albion. The 
first bull used in the herd 
was Clarence, 1n exceptionally 
impressive sire; then followed 
Royal Standard, a_ sire of 
the finest quality, out of the 
famous cow. Silkweed. He 
was bought as a calf at the 
Whittern sale, and is the sire 
of a number of extremely good 
heifers. The bull at present 
In use is the wonderful old one, 
Tumbler. We say wonderful, 
because for many years his 
merit as a sire for some unac- 
countable reason was not fully 
recognised. ‘There can be no 
doubt of his being one of the 
most impressive sires of modern 
times, and therein he closely 
resembles his ancestor, The 
Grove II1., not only in looks, 
but in the power of trans- 
mitting to his offspring his 
extraordinary mellowness of 
skin and flesh, with an aptitude 
to put on flesh which is onlv 
found in animals of the highest 
class. Although calved in 1893, 
he is as straight and level as 
many a model fat heifer, 
and shows yreat character of 
the true Hereford sort which 
there is reason to believe 
we are to some extent losing. 
lhe purchase of Tumbler came 
about in an unusual fashion. 
He was the property of a 
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farmer who seldom had any but 


poor cows in his possession ; but 
lumbler was such an impressive 
sire that even out of these he pro- 
duced many noteworthy cattle. 
Naturally the farmer was not very 
willing to part with his buil; 
but once Mr. Rowlands had 
purchased six heifers and bar 
gained that the twelve year old bull 
should be thrown in, the farmer 
at length agreed, No doubt he 
thought the days of Tumbler were 
over; but now 1n his sixteenth 
vear he is still producing as good 
stock as ever. The great part of 
the young stock are by this grand 
old bull, and there are twenty-three 
cows at present in calt to him 

a marvellous performance on his 
part at such an advanced age. We 
doubt ir such a stud career has any 
parallel. The yearling bull Eves- 
batch Marvel, by Wander (sold at 
Mr. j. ju ive’s sale last October) 
out of Albania, a grand-daughter 
of the great bull Albion, looks 
like making a sire not unworthy 
to follow the veteran Tumbler. 
The herd is of very uniform type, 
and the combination of choice 
blood and good looks ought to 
ensure the success of the animals 
that compose it. Hlendre Bountiful 
is a typical specimen of the first- 
class Hereford c»w, and is a very 
heavy-fleshed cow, true in form 
and particularly good over the fore 
rib. She is a great prize-winner, 
having won prizes at the Bath 
and West, the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s Show and at many others. 
She ts also a breeder, her 1g00 
calf winning with herself and 
Royal Standard in the family class 
at a county show, and her 1907 
heifer calf taking first prize at 
a similar exhibition. l’atrinia, 
by Albion, is a remarkably good 
breeder, and is particularly good 
in the head and over the chine. 
Sir Roland, the bull calf by 
fumbler, dam Loving Cup, is a 
beautifully straight, even youngster, 
and although only six months old 
promises to develop into a first 
class . bull. His dam, Loving 
Cup, by Lionel, bred by Mr. 
John Price, a winner at the Bath 
and West Show and other Western 
shows, is a_ heifer of remark- 
able depth and character, and 
with first-class hair and fleshing. 
She promises to be a breeder, as 
her first calf, mentioned above, 
shows. Taormina, by Ceylon, is 
another wondertully good level 
cow. She possesses both scale and 
quality, and her top is of the best. 
She has never been shown, as she 
is such a good breeder. Pretty- 
maid XIV. is a three year old of 
great scale and heavy fleshing, 
and withal very level and true 
to type. She also promises to be 
a breeder, as she has a_ beautiful 
heifer calf by Evesbatch Rupert. 
Evesbatch beauty is a two yeat 
old who has won prizes at the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show 
and many of those held in the 
provinces, and, although she 
has been roughing it out all the 
winter, looks exceedingly well and 
is a thick, level heifer, difficult to 
find fault with. Evesbatch Pat, by 
Royal Standard, is a two year old 
bull calved in August, 1906, and 
was first prize calf at a local 
show in 1907. He, like all the 
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descendants of Albion, is a particularly heavy-fleshed bull and 
is very true ali over. He is especially good in the forerib and 
ouvht to make a valuable sire. 

Evesbatch Court is built on an eminence that overlooks a 
glorious situation; the Malvern Hills stretch away in the distance 
acress the valiey, and the Hereford Beacon is opposite; on a 
clear day the Mendips can be seen plainly. Mr. Rowlands has 
made many changes in the house and land that have greatly 
improved them, ‘There are about 350 acres attached, and the 
estate was in the hands of mortgagees tor about twelve years, 
and had been allowed to get into a very sad condition; but by wise 
expenditure 
and areful 
judgment, it is 
altogether 
different now, 
and = promises 
well, as will be 
seen when it is 
said that 120 
head of cattle, 
to say nothing 
about sheep and 
horses, are 
carried on the 
comparatively 
small acreage. 
The cattle are 
out the whole 
year, the bull 
running with 
the cows, and 
do not visit the 
yard except for 
a day or twe 
at calving-time. 
One of the re- 
iarkable ler 
tures about the 
herd at Eves 
batch is that 
ail the stock 
that is sold out from it is sold subject to the tuberculosis test. Mr. 
Rowlands can thus rest confident in his herd’s freedom from the 
disease, a position which other owners will appreciate whose 
Stor k, howeve! good, have yet failed to pass this test. 


THE POCHARD IN KENT. 

4 4 4 ~ 4s . 

ELL as the pochard is known in Kent during the 

winter, yet in none of the ornithological works 

which | have consulted for that purpose can | 

find any reference to the bird breeding in the 

county. Without doubt it has done so fairly 

frequently, and such an event may have been registered ere this. 

But, in any event, the few following observations on some which 

| watched there may perhaps not be lacking in interest. The 

breeding - ground selected by these “ Kentishmen” is_ that 

secluded marsh lying in the otherwise fertile promontory 

guarding the mouths of the Thames and Medway, which | 

have had occasion to mention when writing on the shoveller and 

sheldrake. And, in a parenthesis, how strange it is to meet 

with several species of our lesser-known ducks breeding in a 

district which, though in itself wild and remote, yet sleeps within 

easy hail of the metropolis, and is engirt with the smoke and 

grime of dockyards and factories with all their accompanying 
work-a-day bustle ! 

The pochard is a rare bird here, probably because the haunt 
is unfavourable in that the “fleets” are for the most part 
narrow and ill-grown with reeds, and it is doubtful if the whole 
marsh can muster six pairs during the breeding season. The 
writer only encountered two. For this species, often making a 
nest more like that of a coot than a duck, revels in those 
Spacious sheets of fresh water which are in parts profusely 
decorated with flags, irises and other lush aquatic growth. For 
which reason, though rare here in Kent, it is a comparatively 
common breeder in Essex, on the Tollesbury levels. Here, 
at all events, pochards were difficult ducks to reconnoitre. 
rhey seemed to have thoroughly learnt the lesson of caution ; 
and on the big *“ fleet ”’ they patronised they kept sedulously 
to the open stretches in the middle, rarely straying in towards its 
margins. Consequently, seeing that the banks are low, exposed 
and practic ally devoid of covert, to gain my ends I was forced to 
resort alternately to the meagre shelter provided by a faggot of 
cut reeds, and to that of a sloping rampart of turf reared high at 
and acting as a breastwork to one horn of the “fleet.” And, in 
either case, glasses were an absolute necessity. I soon discovered 
that these birds were very “cliquey” and shunned the society 
of other species of ducks, rarely consorting, even momentarily, 
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with mallard and shoveller. Indeed, once, one of the drakes 
pursued a shoveller viciously along the water, till the molested 
creature was compelled to beat a hasty retreat. ut among 
themselves the quartet were extremely amicable. They were 


frequently together, and from time to time would enter into what 
might reasonably be termed aquatic sports. The preliminary 
fizure was the spectacle of all four floating very low in the 
water and placidly basking in the rays of the midday sun, Then, 
without warning, imbued with spasmodic playfulness, or as if in 
answer to some quiet taunt made by the other, one drake would 
swim after the second with extraordinary grace and rapidity, and 
vet with no 
apparent effort. 
But, of. & 
sudden, this 
elega nce 
changed to 
clumsiness and 
the orderly 
parade degene 
rated abruptly 
into a_ helter 
skelter scurry 
as the one 
chased the other 
hither and 
thither, round 
and round, to 
and fro, splat 
tering the water 
high and low, 
and lashing it 
into a creamy 
green lather. 
When this 
‘‘cavorting’’ 
ceased the pel 
formers rested 
a while from 
their sport, then 


BEAUTY. all dived in 
unison with a 
finish that would have done credit to any grebe. On coming to 


the surface one after the other, like so many corks drawn in 
succession by an invisible corkscrew from large bottles buried in 
the muddy depths, they would raise themselves so high in the 
water that the effect was that of four feathered images standing 
on glass. | took the trouble to time some of their plunging 
exploits, and found that the drakes kept immersed the longest, 
not only for an individual effort, but also on an average. ‘Their 
longest returns were 16 4-5sec. and 16 1-5sec.; their shortest, 
10 2-5sec. and tosec.; whereas the ducks’ were respectively 
14 1-5se¢ and 1 3 4-55e¢ -and 9 $-55e . ands 3-58eCc, ut the latter 
were on the whole more uniform in their period of absence, the 
mean being struck at just under 11sec., while that of the drake, 
differing a good deal at each venture, worked out at an average 
of about 15 1-5sec. And yet, skilful and becoming as_ thei 
watermanship is, when on land—where they proceed with a 
weighty waddle—when rising from the water, especially in a dead 
calm and until fairly on the wing, they are the very antithesis of 
polish. lor the pochard is a_ burly fellow of aldermani 
proportions. His figure is bulky, his action except when on 
the water is ponderous, his manners are bucolic, his voice is 
vulgar, his nest is substantial and even his eg 


s are tat-looking 
and coarse. \lthough the pochard procures much of it 
sustenance by night, it certainly also feeds by day. For time 
after time, when the birds had dived, they reappeared on the 
surface with a messy tangle of weeds twisted around their 
leaden-tinted bills. This vegetable course they then proceeded to 
pick over and demolish at leisure, just as a submurine diver 
would sort out and garner the trophies of a successful sortie in 
the depths of the sea. So shy were they that | had merely to 
show my head and shoulders above my ambush to send all four 
airwards. Rising with a regular splutter and with a distinct 
effort, they would straightway slant up to a good height and fly 
round in wide, irregular circles, repeated several times, before 
once again resuming their frolics and feeding on a distant part of 
the decoy. And when thus disturbed they frequently gave vent 
to their outraged feelings by a few hoarse, grunting and pro 
longed * perrks ” or “ querrrks,” in which expressive disapproval 
at my presence the final “k”’ was often shamefully slurred. 

The pochard is not a showy bird; it is clearly no believer 


in fine feathers. Even through first-rate glasses, when every 
detail is vividly brought up to within a few yards of 
you, its colours do not inspire any feelings of admiration. 
Both are clad in chaste attire. At a long tange, when all 


trace of the cross vermiculations is lost, the drake appears 
to have donned a tunic of pale grey with black breast 
facings and cape; his overalls are dirty white, his helmet and 


high collar bright chestnut. The duck is decidedly dingier, and 
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looks as tf, after bo wing a brand-new uniform, she had 
straightway dragged it through the mure It is true that her 
headpiece, collar and mantle are laced with a reddish tinge, but 

her surcoat is brownish grey, with dirty grey, faintly vermiculated 
sCeVES, und sie can boast no ebon tipp t, or vest, ovet a pinatore 

of dingy yellowish brown fading into whitish. Asa rule the ey 

in both sexes is yellow, and three out of the four certainly had 
vellow eyes. But the fourth--a drake-——as seen through the 
glasses, possessed an iris of a brilliant red. 


lor several days previous to finding a nest, while hunting 
t 


tor shovellers’ home sper ally open whenever | 
with tall, 


afternoon, as a small tongue of rough 


| ke pt my cve 
approached any likely * fleet’ 
uncut reeds. And on 


which was adorned 


gyround infringing on such a spot was being worked, a duck 


pochard clattered cumbrously from a thick screen of reeds. The 
fact that she was alone suggested the possibility of a nest; and 
next morning | undertook the wading of that “bed.” The 


moment the muddy water was entered a duck pochard — without 
question the same bird-—rose ag: 
the bank, sSWalhpy riche 


plants partitioning the “fleet.” On this natural groyne 


un, not more thar ten paces from 
from a of soil plastered with aquati 
was the 
from the 


but | marvelled greatly that it had escaped the prying 


nest, which, although very exposed, was not visible 
mainland : 
eyes of the crow lacing the nodding reeds growing in the deep 


backwater opposite, it was secured under the lea of a large 


spread-eagled tuft of extremely coarse, sword-like grass, and was 
built up from the 


was a moist affair of freshly-plucked green 


succulent ooze beneath to a height of sin. It 


vrass, flat shreds 


of dried ora fragments ol reed, sedu and water weeds, 
finished off with a few wisps of green grass. ‘To some extent 
it resembled a coot’s nest, though it was not so utterly 


There was a well-trodden sloping plat 
vegetation about rift. long and = 7in. 
and externally (for it had 
a broad brim) the nest itself measured tain. by 1 
panning 74in. by 2%in. deep. 
too early for a full clutch of pochard’s eggs, 


Y x posed as that bird's. 
form or “slide” of wide 
leading up to the nest from the water ; 
in. across, with 
an “evy-basin’ It was then only 
\pril 2gth, far 
May 15th being a good date for that event, and there 
Phese 


course, the bird had merely been standing by them. But thei 


was but a 


brace of egys. totally uncovered and cold, for, of 


~ 


wert 


and coloration, not to mention the presence of the 
bird, the disposition of the nest and a few tufts of down, settled 
their identity beyond quibble. 


shape », SIZE 


Indeed, the sbisapre of the pun hard’s 


eye is highly characteristic, and may generally be described as 


= 


a broad, bulky ovate; and the shell texture resembles the waxy 


moothness of soap, but it often shows curious excrescences 
down tufts, 
exhibiting no pale tips, ave uniformly greyish brown or brownish 
A normal clutch consists of from 
and the duck alone hatches them. 


Their colour is a dirty greenish drab, and the large 


erey, with light tinted centres. 
nine to eleven ¢ srers, 
It really has 
Kent, but, all the 
to recall the fact that a friend and myself once had the rare good 


nothing to do with the pochard breeding in 
ame, While on those birds, it may not be amiss 


fortune to meet with the white-eyed species or ferruginous duck 
in Wales. It was on April tgth, 1g03, and, unfortunately, it 
was a Sunday. <As we strolled down the Breconshire bank of 
the Wye, close to the Builth Wells, at some 
distance ahead, kee ping « lose to the alders fringing the river, we 
detected three 
of teal. 
us that they were swimming far too low in the water for that 
They appeared to be remarkably weary, as though 
they had journeyed an immense distance, and we were enabled 


small town of 


mallish ducks, which we first put down as a leash 
But a closer inspection through the glasses convinced 
spec ics. 
to approach them to within 3oyds. or less. But I have since 
heard that this tameness is a characteristic of the ferruginous 
duck. The tlight was by no means swift (though | am told that 
usually it is very rapid), perhaps because after we had flushed 
them with some difficulty they merely went up stream ata low 
elevaiion for a short distance and then pitched again. — Indeed, 
they frequented that reach of the river all day; but, alas! when 
Monday and visited the spot with the 
had, as I fully 
It was a cruel trick of fate that it should 
have been Sunday, else we had certainly rushed home (only a 
quarter of a mile away) for a gun. Indeed, Sabbath or no, had 
place, | feel sure that we should 
one. We had no reason for 


| rose at 4 a.m. on the 
fixed intention of 
anticipated, vanished. 


bagging a specimen, they 


it not been such a publi 


have endeavoured to procure 
suspecting this rare trio of being “ and the record may 
be taken for both Brecon and Radnor, as at different times the 


birds were 


Cs lp s. 


both sides of the river, which here divides the two 
counties. Up to this thirty-five 
records of this duck from different parts of Britain, notably one 
Radnorshire about fifty From rough notes 
penned shortly after seeing them, their plumage was somewhat 
as follows: Drake—general upper plumage brown-looking, except 
ior the lower back and rump, which were dusky. But there was 
a noticeable white bar on the wings. His faintly-crested head 
was ruddy or rufous brown, with splashes of the same colour on 
neck and mantle. He also had a band of black 
chin. 


time there had been about 


from years ago. 


his ( he ‘ks, 
The breast was 


round his neck and a pale spot on the 
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chestnut and, below that, greyish white. But the most noticeable 
feature of his whole turn-out was his glistening white irides, 
The two ducks, considerably 
maller than the drake, were of a more washed-out brown above, 
with light edgings to the feathers, and the chestnut on the head 
(which had no attempt at a crest, as far as I could see) and 
elsewhere was not as vivid as in the drake. In fact, where the 
colours of the two were at all similar, the ducks’ were like a bad 
or faded reprint of th But their eyes were white just 
the same. Joun \W ALPOLE-Bonpb. 


conspicuous at quite a long range. 


drake’s. 


THE FASCINATION — - 
OF THE TROUT. 


Hk rod has for its “ game” a far smaller list than the 
gun, but it is one that is unsurpassed in quality. 
Salmon and trout are not, and yet are, a host in them 

They kill the desire for quarry of less repute ; 

and, however much a fisherman may once have loved 
the shotted line, the delicate float and the dark mysterious 

‘swim ” with its screen of reeds, he is loth to return to them 

when once he has felt the fly seized in the midst of a rushing 

river, or has watched it disappear as it comes bobbing down 
towards him over the pebbles of a laughing stream. — Salmon 
fishing is probably the best thing the world of angling has to offe: 

It combines all the attributes of the highest forms of sport. 

It is not lacking in a real element of danger, as only they know 

who have stood waist high on the treacherous bottom over which 

the inky water is hurrying to hurl itself down the steep falls; it 
asks for skill and endurance, it requires pluck and knowledge, and 
it has about it an indescribable charm, which is not to be accounted 
for merely by the wondrous wealth of Nature which envelops its 
disciple. One may compare it, though with some hesitation, to 
the highest form of a sister sport, to the shooting of driven grouse 
is they are hurled over the butts on the bosom of a northern gale. 
Isut the salmon, like the grouse, is for the few; tke trout, like 
the partridge, is for the many; and, just as the partridge is the 
most popular of game-birds, so is the trout the idol of the 
majority of anglers. Opportunity has the greater responsibility 
for this result; but I am not without hope of proving that the 
fascination of the trout is in some measure due to the fact that 
his capture under certain conditions demands the most finished 
skill that is met with in any phase of sport. I should like to 
have continued my comparison ‘twixt trout and partridge further, 
and to have suggested that the popularity of the latter is similarly 
due to his affording, when driven, the most difficult of gunners’ 
marks; but such theory might land me into more heated contro 
versy than will even the claim put forward for the dry-fly man 
that he is the most accomplished of sportsmen. The oldest idea 
of sport lays down the outwitting of the quarry as its very 
essence. Modern methods have in some cases eliminated this 
idea; but the man who stalks a trout knows its full meaning. 

“The night has a thousand eyes,” some poet sang. He might, 

with hardly less effect, have written “trout.” Before ever a 

line be thrown or the rod point raised, the knight of the dry-fly 

must creep with the stealth of a cheetah within the necessary 
distance of Nature’s most quick-sighted sentinel. In certain 
conditions of light and surroundings it is akin to stealing on toa 
flock of wild geese in the middle of an open stubble-field; on 
all occasions it is an art in itself, this approach, scarcely less 
important to the angler than to the golfer. Next must the 
line be thrown and the fly landed with the accuracy of a King’s 

Prize-winner. 

No matter the skill of the thrower, on 
occasion he must give of his very best; the slightest inaccuracy 
and the quarry has gone, frightened out of his life. The angler is 
now like the cricketer of fame—his reputation avails him nought 
and all his skill is wasted by one false stroke. Here mercifully 
the comparison is ended, for while the cricketer must retire to 
pavilion, the fisherman need only go 
in search of another fish. The strike of the dry-fly man is a 
mingling of dexterity and neatness; it is not to be learnt 
from any book nor in any save that of experience. 
Let it be too hard, and fish and dy are gone together; 
or too late, and the only effect visible is the wave in the wake of 
a departed monster. The salmon will often hook himself, and so 
will the trout that dashes at the wet-fly ; the roach-fisher, so long as 
he be quick, need not fear too strong a strike, but the art of the dry- 
fly fisherman is exacting both in accuracy of strength and accuracy 
vf timing. Herein, then, is need of skill in three distinct branches 
of a single pursuit, on each occasion of the highest order; we 
may add to it a necessary knowledge of entomological lore and 
the quic kness of eyesight necessary to detect the rising fish when 
few are feeding. Is it incumbent on us to further pursue the 
fascination of the trout? It is easily done; the niceties of wet- 
fly-fishing cannot be dismissed with the haughty description of 
‘chuck and chance it,” which only reflects ignorance on its 


selves. 
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perpetrator instead of scornfully withering a very clever school 
of fishermen. Neither must we forget those who beguile the 
leviathans of the Thames with spinning tackle and live bait, not 
fail to bestow on them praise for untiring patience and the 
frequent outwitting of fish better educated than a Rhodes Scholar. 
To a large world ot anglers the trout appeals in various ways. 
To some he suggests the little hurrying burn, to others a windy, 


7 : 
IN THE 
PRUNING RAMBLER RosEs. 

T is generally supposed that the only season for pruning 
Koses is the spring; but if one would have Rambler 
Koses in perlection this work must be accomplished now. 
Here are a few seasonable notes on this subject from one 
of the most successful Rose-growers of the day: ‘* No 

time should now be lost in going over the Rambler Roses 
that have flowered and relieving them of the old wood. ‘This 
is the more necessary, especially, in the case of the Multi- 
flora race, of which Crimson Rambler is the most popular. 
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Ward Muir WATER 
This Rose suffered considerably last winter, some of the old 
wood at pruning-time in March being quite black. Many 
hesitated to remove this at that time, with the result that the 
plants have had a lot of weakly sprays, so different from the 
periection that can be obtained when the plants have only 
Strong, healthy young growths. When there is a tangled mass 
of growths it is best to release them all and gently bring them to 
the ground or to some support that will not strain the shoots. 
Then, with sharp sécateurs, cut away such enfeebled growths 
as seems necessary. The plants should then be retied to their 
Supports, but not in a bunched-up manner, for nothing is 
more detrimental to their welfare than this. Let sun and air 
circulate well among the shoots and the ripening of the wood is 
enhanced. By the end of September all the young growths 
should be tipped. ‘This is in itself a considerable help to the 
consolidation of the wood, which ensures a good display of 
flowers another year. The pruning of the lateral growths is, of 
course, deferred until March. Many of the Evergreen and Ayr- 
shire Roses and also the Wichuraianas will benefit by this 
summer pruning; in fact, all rambling Roses can better be 
relieved of such old wood as seems advisable at this season of 
‘te year than in spring, although considerable judgment is 
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rippling lake, to others again the roar of the mill pool, while yet 
a further school pine for a sinking sun and the steady * plop, 
plop” that marks the evening rise. To all he is in life the 
gamest of fighters, the most wary of opponents, and in death a 
lordly vision as he lies bespeckled on the grass, or an appetising 
banquet as the upraised cover reveals him to his hungry 
captor. ALAN RK. Hata Brown, 


PAR DEN. 


required, Sometimes in the case of climbing Tea and Noisette 
Koses the old wood will last in good condition for years: but 
when frost has injured it at all and new shoots from it are very 
weak, it is best to cut it away, and by so doing encourage new 
wood from the base of the plants.” 





lhe Rambler Roses have been very beautiful with me this 
year, although the sun has played havoc with the colouring of 
the flowers. Dorothy Perkins, one of the most famous of it 
race, has not survived the recent brilliant summer weather and | 


have just gathered handfuls of decaying and decayed flowers, a: 


’ 





-LIL¥ TIME. Copyright 


through removing these the growth is strengthened. \mateur 
are apt to neglect this necessary duty; it 1s almost as important 
to do this in the case of the Rose as in that 
here is nothing like removing worn-out growths and dead 


ot annual flower 


flowers to obtain that wealth of bloom the ramblers are capable 
of giving when properly cultivated. Such a Rose, for example, 
as Alice Gray must be severely pruned each year; it is one of 
the old forms, and | should like to see more of the fragrant 
clusters of the rosy pink flowers in our gardens. It 
for the pillar and the pergola, and vies in beauty and interest 
with such old favourites as Bennett’s Seedling and Aimeée 
Vibert. Another kind beloved by our forbears is Stanwell 
Perpetual. It has been in flower with me against a rough fence 
since the early summer, and the wealth of buds promises well 
for a long continuance of its exquisite flowers, which remind one 


is a Kose 


of those of Maiden’s blush, the colour a soft pink, the foliage of 
quite the Briar type, and there is a warm fragrance unlike that of 
any other Rose of my acquaintance; it has almost the exotic 
character of the Stephanotis. Near Stanwell Perpetual is Alistet 
Stella Gray, which is one of the most beautiful of the newer 
forms; it blooms early and late, the buds opening a rich apricot 


and passing with age to white, clusters of flowers hanging in 
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protu » fron villowy hoots. \\ it we desire now 1s an sharp knife, taking care to sce that the cutt rs are detached of suflicient 
rease in t unber of a wnn-flowerine rambling Roses. leng:h for the purposes of propagation. A good length for a cutting is 
Our Ro vbridists are workir ard to raise new forms. and in from 2)in. to 3in., and all should be of somewhat recent development, 
‘ en tur ik late August and September ll be Stock prepar in the way just described is invariably healthy, and to begin 
. ‘ i] " ‘ ( with cuttings of this kind is a distinct vain It is astonishing what a 
ul hale ct er i 1ove Dest, . : . : 4 
quantity of cuttings a few stock plants will produce in the course of a month 
or two As soon as the first batch of stock has | n removed, give the 
IN 7H ri or Watt I plants a thorough watering, following this a few hours later with liquid 
PEW ' have 1 more raj rows during 1 t nanure Phe old tutts in a shor time bristle with fresh and healthy growths 
' t water ' ’ f nn of th popularity f thi : Phis is continued wel! into the late autumn or early winter, so that a larg: 
' ! rest ta n in Nyn phiwas i thew quantity ol plants of any given sort may e raised within the space of a 
cultur Nbr \ ties « Water s hav ot late vears been intr few months, It may be more convenient in some instances especially where 
t ' rom rat \mer var tes that are remarkable only a limited qu ntity of each sort ts requir d, to adopt the more simpl 
or thei ' ' $ ly oO rowl Some of the way of dividing the old plants lo do this satisfactorily, however, the old 
t ' “ t t Marliacea hybrids for inst if not plant ults should be cut back as previously advised, and when the newer growths 
ur ay 3it., will in a vear or two push their leav nuit of the water, are a few inches in length lift the old tufts and divide them. Some varieties 
ma é thereby | omewhat in beauty As divide more easily than others, and if one type of the plant be preferred over 
‘ aritt ' ly on th amily, further notes ar nnecessary another, choose that of a cre¢ pir e-like style o° vrowth Generally, when an 
Mawes 1 » W ' old plant is lifted there is, in additien to the shoots above ground, a cluster of 
other younger growths, only partially eveloped, that q klv make tults when 
\ to writ ! r of t | t n al its co ’ . 
divided up with the other Tully-dev p shoots On the other hand, th 
\ ) r autumn planti 0 of 
. : . ' older type olf plant often has just one tap root, the plant forming a somewhat 
! t . . 
’ . . dense cluster of growths in Its crown on the surface, and in consequence 1s 
( " Lt t u ri i s : . 
quite unfit for divisien. Propagation by cuttings is the only method to 
llow ) t | newer | | is Mr I) y Cr . . , , ° . 
follow with plants of this character, and unless the variety has some special 
! ! ! rit ivs W ha ntly n . ri 
interest it should be discarded in favour of those of a true tufted habit 
nd i | t " t rien I tl ‘ en . . 
Phe old way of inserting the cuttings in frames is far less satisfactory tha 
t wer Mi vill i iu ru ! | t WwW ’ : 
the more natural and hardy one here advocated, For this early propagation 
illy it i } rfrom § » in ' In tl your : : : : , 
: make up a cutting-bed of light and gritty soil, and bring this up a few 
tay ite " to m t Wi \ in — re being ju that . 
; ' inches abov the ordinary garden level. Make the surface level and 
i len ! t ti i I ! thi th t ! | 7 . " 
lightly firm with boards, and then thoroughly water it with clean waier 
I | 1 “ n { flower | t ther u | 
lrom a fhne-rosed can 
| ti j I ‘ Pow ! I with | I . nad n x I 
vot ri t wilh p Tt Ro $ ns to | i reat Improy 
1 Mbar va lloutte, an it ld ye cpuite popular The f V (/ VK VO ii V 
y \ ° . 
row v rous, the w mn tt wt , and ait ritisa eautiliul 4 a ~ a A» 
nov \ It wasr l by Messrs, W n Paul and Son of Waltham Cross.” ‘ 
y 
We are not re who ta 1 lovely Rose, which reminds . . / \ DUS‘ R 
4 A ] ) 
! Mu l ‘ Resal and Mu Laurette Messimy Several bushes of it . 
ire it n now, th nde A ; vers of that | \RT-TTORSE saddles! Well, everyone knows that 
i " te or ot the I test ¢ oa Ss this int re i : 
7m © : , _ oo ee | Saree the horses they see in carts—farm-carts, coal-carts, 
ver tl voll rid China R t t flower t t r ver a _ ' : . : 
brick-carts—all have saddles over which the chain 
lonvet Iti yther with | n now, whereas th hers are not, , , 
hangs that carries the heavy shafts; but it has 
nd t t i ) reater rt ! rn ¢ ir tl hal 1 tlo r ul i : bl i - 
ware ri wi nit m what as i \ mand tut th ‘ wour 1s . 2 prom of ee Swen to one out ol ten thousand 
ia ’ that these saddles are made of wood, or that their manufacture 
a © oS iin ned Tee Base the tees does not come within the province of a harness-maker’s skill. 
w ‘ t per ‘1 ' Phere is strength not only in the flower, Phat such ts the case, however, may be seen by the photographs 
it also in th uf, which is broad, leathery and deep green, a shade to -llustrating this article. The wooden trees that form the body 
row up tl d thul tints of these necessary portions 
ul Aer ri Pay of a cart-horse’s harness are 
road ha ' et tthe made in factories, which 
Hest pink, U m the cents are so few in_ number, 
ening ‘ ’ ! a ul : . . ’ 
dine — at and in which the methods 
ull Ther is not k pretticr ; : 
ie followed are so conservative, 
nt il ! . 
that a short description of 
INCREA lurreo 1 1 one will doubtless prove of 
FO! \u1 IN PLANTING interest. General, however, 
ri hardy flowers hav as the use of these saddles 
com so popular that th is, the writer has not been 
following notes from one of the able to trace more than five 
most 1 wOWCES dees such factories in Great 
: t ould be lost . 
_ No tim carbonates cedoeey Britain; that is to say, of 
prepari tock tor utuml plant oe 
sod ae any importance. Doubtless 
ing, as much depends upon early 
there are more, and _pro- 
wor if eood pieces are to be . 
bably there are many 
placed in their flowering quarters P . P 
<} here 
in early October next, From country W wk hops whlirere 
mong wl numerous plants in a few saddles are turned 
the . ’ herders there are out in the course of the 
ideal tufts to | yund for per year; but, taken in a broad 
pe atin the different sorts, and sense, the trade is a very 
this is a good rule to observe if uncommon: one, often pass- 


growers have not a quantity of ing among the masters from 
father to son for genera- 


tions. Now if any readers 


st k 4 nis im a spare corner ol 
the garden The old tufts should 


be cut bacl it least coarse ar 


; = donbt the foregoing remarks, 
a wh R pomngorsd t hee few let them pause and think. 
inches in length. This cutting I’ veryone can point to more 
back of tl plants promotes the than one carriage or waggon 

rowth of fresh sho ots subse builder, and many a harness- 
quently, and these latter are maker or blacksmith; but 
the best type of cutting that who can say that they ever 
can be procured If these old saw a place where sa idle- 
Meck plats Se mulcned WHR trees were made? Not 

ome light and gritty soil at the many, surely; for it is a 
pameimee sy -yslerny oe quiet, old-fashi med tra le, 


cil worked well into the crown and there is no startling 





of the tufts, the newer a $ demand for its staple com- 
r to ots he } } , 

will quickly form 1 is, modity. Still, the industry 
new shoots with their rootlets ‘ oy oles 
, 1s interesting not only 
should be carelully roken out ‘ : 
; c plant because it is uncommon, 

of crown oO he lants, > le, 
nd S that ire too lone but hes ause it Is absolutely 
for treatment of this kind British; the timbe!l 


iid be removed with a SADDLES 1N DIFFERENT STAGES. used is elm and_ beecd, 
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the former preponderating, and 
supplied by 
the home market. Nor do 
the surroundings detract from 
its intere st, for they are abso- 
lutely countrified and_ old- 
world. No modera brick 
factory, with its roar and buzz 
of machinery, greets the eye o1 


both are 


deatens the ears; only a long, 
irregular stretch of time-worn 
W oden workshops, pies of 
elm planks and in the rear of SCOTCH, 
all a yard full of tree trunks 

that dies away into an arable field, for the maste 

not combines a little farming with his trade. Certainly in a 
rough shed there stands a steam-engine which drives a small 


ras olten as 


circular-saw and a band-saw; but these modern machines do 
not obtrude; they seem by comparison with their surroundings 
to accentuate the general old-world effect. 

Now, about these saddles. What would do for one horse 
should surely do for another of the same size; but, no, there 
is a fashion in saddles as in ladies’ hats, though not in the 
une sense of the word; for, while the horse that works in 


london carries a saddle of one shape on his broad back, his 


sturdy brother or sister in Manchester seems to need one ot 
a different pattern, and still another adorns the backs of the 
In the factory where the accompanying 
photographs were taken, all kinds and shapes of saddle 
trees are made. In the factorv yard are stacked the heavy 
labs of elm which, by the aid of the circular and band 


horses in Scotland. 


saws, are to be fashioned into arch-shaped blocks. These 


“arches”’ are now marked off with lines, showing the 


edges of the “channel,” in which the chain rests, and the 


other features of the saddle, if any. After being marked 
they are fixed upon a “horse,” or heavy, round-backed 
piece of timber held firmly to the floor on four strong 
legs. The “horse” : 
has at each end 
a Square shoulder, 
rising about 2in. 
above the middle 
part, which latter 
is long enough 
to hold two saddle 
arches, W hen 
these are tightly 
wedged into pl ice 
between the 
shoulders, a saw 
cut is made in CATTLE-TREE. 
them wong each 

pencil line with a_ strong, large-toothed saw, to the exact 
depth required. Now with a chisel the workman cuts out 
the supertluous wood, and one begins to see the shape of the 
finished saddle; but as yet it has no flat boards at each end, 
which, resting upon the horse’s flanks, keep the weight off his 
backbone. ‘These are made separately and attached later on. 
rhe arch of the saddle is now taken off the “horse” and placed 
in a vice, where the final finishing can be more conveniently 
performed. This is all done with draw-knives, spokeshaves, 
chisels and other familiar carpenter’s tools of varying sizes and 
shapes. After the circular and band saws have finished thei 
work the hand of the skilled workman does the rest. A shaving 
is taken off here with the chisel, a paring there with some other 
tool, and gradually the arch assumes its destined shape, the main 
feature of which is the **channel” in which the chain works 
rom side to side as the shafts swing with the motion of the horse. 
ln some patterns this channe! is much wider at each end than in 
the middle; in some so little wider as hardly to be noticeable. 
\ll this 1s cut out and finished with such beautiful exact- 
ness and neatness that this curious arch-shaped piece of 
wood might be destined to form part of some choice article 
of furniture. When finished, the arch is taken to another bench, 
where the wooden pads are firmly attached. These pads vary 
in shape, as do the arches, according to the part of England 
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LINCOLN AND MANCHESTER SADDLE-TREES. 


in which they are destined to be used; but the photographs 


showing the various patterns of saddles will give a better idea of 
their shapes than can any description. Beautifully neat and 
well finished are the pads before they are finally fixed to the 
arches, and when the whole saddle-tree is complete there is 
nothing rough or unsightly about it. All the ‘*trees,” as we see 
them in the storeroom, where they are stacked, look as neat as skill 
can make them, and yet at a glance it can be seen that they ar 

hand-made. The all-levelling machine might make them as well 
and as neatly, but it could not leave the mark of individuality on 
each one that the master-hand has lelt. Hand-made! Whata 
strange thing it is that, though the finest instruments could 
hardly detect the difference in form and measurement, the eye 
detects that indefinable something which still lends to the hand 
made article its peculiar charm! The saddle-trees being now 
complete, they are smoked. Seemingly a strange process through 
which to put a wooden article, yet, nevertheless, all saddle-trees 
are subjected to it. They are put into a smoke-house and left 
until they assume a beautilul, rather uneven golden brown colour 
and smell strongly of smoke. Everyone is familiar with smoked 
fish and smoke d bac on, a mode ol « uring that not only preserves, 


but adds to the flavour of these foods; but to smoke a saddle 
tree would appear at first sight rather a needless performance. 
Probably, how 


ever, it erves to 
preserve the wood, 


and, far from 
making it tasty, 
render it un 


palat Lbie to 
wood worms and 
other hard-headed 
gentry who con 
sider elm a deli 
cacy. llowevet 
thi may be, a 


TREE. PAV. saddle-tree that i 

not smoked would 
not sell. And whether there is something of utility or not in the 
habit, there is certainly a lot of custom. It is, and always has 


been, the custom to smoke saddle-trees, so they are smoked, and 
this article would not be « mnpiete if mention of the fact were 
omitted. The “trees” are aow finished and ready to be sent to 
the harness-maker or to the middleman; but before they make 
their appearance in the retail p cr on the back of a horse they 
are partly or wholly covered with leather, padded underneath 
and have the girths fixed to them. Still, it is the wooden “ tree” 
that gives each saddle its shape and that really forms and consti 
tutes the saddle. 

[In the illustration a mule saddle-tree is shown. Who want 
a mule saddle? Well, the Government are the chief customer 
“That,” said the owner of the factory, picking up one mu 
smaller than the others, ‘is for a mule saddle. We made some 
thousands for the Government during the South African War. 
Not.” be corrected, ‘*‘ that we had the direct contract: we made 
for firms who supplied the Army with mule harnesse 

All the wood used in making these saddle-trees is, and must 
be, thoroughly seasoned, otherwise they could not stand the 
strain ol work or the stress Ol weather they are calied upon to 
endure. The various patterns do not seem to be subject to change. 
[he owner of the factory which forms the sulject of th irticle 
can date his business back to the year 1760, when an ancestor 
filled the place he now ld 
yet he is unable to trace, 
through any material he has at 
hand, the least chanve of shape 
in the different sacdale-trees, 
Nearly a century and a-halt 
has pa ed sin e George III. 
was King, and yet no change! 
Surely, howevet uitable the 


various torms ol 


may be, it would be a bold 

man who would iy that 

england is not a conservat 
ITONDON PLAIN. country. Henry Howarp. 
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THAIRKLEES PARK, 
YORHASHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


Sir GEORGE J. ARMYTAGE, Bart. 





FIKRKILEES is a place, once remote, lonely and in 


ich modern industrial development has 


envit wit a teeming population and with the 

most recent forms of dwellings and workshops. <A 

ynplete ring of great manufacturing towns girds it 

round, Its bracken-clad, upland park, its lines of hanging 
woods, 1 tretches of avricultural land are, as it were, an old 
wid oasis in the midst of a new-made desert of bricks and 
tar. Ph complex condition, this mixed savour of antiquity 
and modernity, of feudal aloofness and commercial activity, is 
well reflected in the varied interests and occupations of the 
present owner of Wirklees. Sir George Armytage holds it in 
direct male de ent from its Elizabethan posse: or. Yorkshire's 
past history is at his tings end Yet he also belongs to 
his own age and is a leader in the Yorkshire of to-day. The 


flounder of the Ilarleian Society and the editor of several of its 


olumes hoid tL hich intiquarian reputation, lhe chairman of 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Ka lway cives way to none for 
busine energy and acumen. but though Kirklees in the 
present offers many points of interest, it 1s Kirklees in the past 
that is our present theme. We must therefore dismiss from our 
minds t West Kiding as we now know it, and picture this 


listrict, not as a busy hive of industry, but as a wild moorland 
Llere, in 
a dell down which danced a brook on its wav to join the Calder 


whose eltered nooks alone were inhabited and tilled. 


Kiver in the open valley below, Reiner le Fleming, lord ot the 
manor of Wath-upon-Dearne, granted to God and St. Mary and 
the nuns of * Nuthales” the place where they dwelt. This founda 
tion charter is without date, but circumstantial evidence places it 


= 


x A om aie Sie 


in the reign of Henry II]. The year 1155 has, indeed, been 
assigned for the founding of this little priory of Cistercian nuns, 
in which case it had existed nigh upon a century when the 
traditional event took place there which gave it and its prioress 
some notoriety in story and ballad. In 1706 a tombstone was 
here discovered. ‘The inscription is now illegible, but it ts clearly 
the same stone that was there when Leland visited the priory 
shortly after its dissolution, and on which, he tells us, were 
engraved the words, “Douce Jhu de Nazareth fites mercy a 
Elizabeth de Staynton jadis prioress de cest maison.” 
She has been set down as the first of the prioresses; but 
Dr. Hunter, in his ‘South Yorkshire,” places her later, 
and thinks her possibly the kinswoman of the famous outlaw 
who is said to have ended his days under her roof and 
by her means in 1247. In that year Robin Hood, after a 
successful career of two-and-twenty years “in grene wode” 

that is, in the Sherwood Forest region, which stretched north 
beyond Nottinghamshire into the Kirklees district of south-west 
Yorkshire—feeling “ distempered with cold and age,” sought out 
the prioress as being a woman “very skilful in physic and 
surgery.” He placed himself in her hands, relying on their blood 
relationship to gain her sympathy and assistance. It was a 
mistaken confidence. She saw in him not the kinsman, but the 
enemy of one, Sir Roger de Doncaster, “ with whom she was 
very familiar.” She gave him the hospitality of the guest-house 
at her gates and exercised on him her skill in surgery, but she 
opened a vein and left him there to bleed to death. A room in 
the present gatehouse, which, as we shall see, is of much late 
date, has always been pointed out as the scene of this none too 
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1 t | | } d dying, he 1 
ac ( ‘ ri TL DIOWII “weak blasts thre 
Little l ( hit meard then 
| tT t i 
i] ‘ » weal 
( k bar and | i ind finding Ro } 
Hood in hopele case proposed to burn down the place by 1y 
of vengeance | the itlaw forbade, and only asked that 
uuld once more draw his bow and where the arrow fell there 
his | y should rest Some way up the park from the gatelouse, 
it a distane tf hf » Which 1 no vreater than wa ytten 
ichieved by archer i l, is the railed in space which we 
ustrate, and which has ever been known as Kobin Hood’ 
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urave Phe block of stone, much broken and diminished, that 
lies in the centre of the enclosure is said to be the original stone 
that covered his grave, while another at the side recorded 
the event in an inscription which bears traces of eighteenth 


century attempts at medievalism. The old stone was locally 
held to have miraculous powers. <A bit chipped off was a 
cure for toothache. So long as none but a few neighbouring 
cottagers mughit this remedy the stone suffered little. 


But when the Calder Valley was thronged with ‘navvies, 
believers, too, in the miraculous powers of the stone, it rapidly 
dwindled, and the low fencing that had long protected it from 
the beasts of the tield had to be replat ed by the tall and massive 
grill which, on top as well as around, saves it from man’s 
pertinacious attack. It is surrounded by old yews showing some 
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of decay, but on the left-hand side is seen a youngster 
vigorous enough, though suil in the leading strings of a wire 
circle. It was planted last year by Princess Louise while 
on a visit at Wirklees. 

Of history supported by original written record the priory 
has little. Some grants of lands and advowsons were gradually 
idded, but by no means to the extent of making the nunnery a 
wealthy one. A love of the world they had left occasionally 
eizes one or other of the sisters, and are hiepiscopal interference 
ind the imposition of penances have to be called into action. In 
1337, for instance, Margaret de Burton acknowledges “ with 
tea and sighs that she, being tempted by the insidious 
persuasions of the enemy of mankind, has lately left her convent 
and so returned without licence into the world.” The experi- 
ment disappointed her, and she wished to return 
to the cloister, and of this course the Archlishop 
of York approved “if the said Margaret should 
come to the monastery and, devoutly prostrating 
herself before the gates, should seek to be 
admitted and to undergo the prepared penance 
in a humble spirit.” Of such kind are the 
sparse annals of Kirklees till it ceased to be 
a priory. <At the Dissolution there was a 
scattering of its lands and possessions. The 
site of the priory was granted in 1544 
to John ‘Tasburgh and Nicholas Savile, 
while some of the property passed to 
William Ramsden, including three cottages in 
Huddersheld “in the tenure of John Army- 
tage.” The Saviles were a noted family in the 
neighbourhood, and much of the Kirklees estates 
was now acquired by various of its members, 
among whom Kobert Pilkington and Alice 
Savile his wile were in possession of the priory 
in the early days of Queen Elizabeth, and may 
have resided there. But in 1505 they conveyed 
“the mansion house or manor of Kyrklees,” 
with the appurtenances thereof, which included 
all the late priory estate at Nirklees, to 
John Armytage of Farnley Tyas. Farnley is 
near Huddersfield, where John Armytage 
was, as we have seen, in oc« upation of property 
belonging to the priory before the Dissolution. 
A Norroy King of Arms in Charles I.’s time 
started the Armytage pedigree under Stephen. 
No doubt they were an old family settled in 
South-West Yorkshire at an early date, but the 
elizabethan purchaser of Kirklees was of those 
sturdy yeomen of the North who, by prudence 
and thrift, founded families rather than merely 
carried them on, and other properties besides 
Kirklees passed from Saviles to Armytages 
ere the sixteenth century closed. : 

The Dissolution visitors described these 
buildings as they were in 1565 in the 
survey which they made, and which is 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 
by means of much digging and consequent 
discovery of foundations, Sir George Army- 
tage, aided by the survey description, has 
been able to reconstruct the ground plan of 
the main monastic buildings which have wholly 
disappeared. It is clear that they were small 
and poorly built. lhe infrequency of chim- 
neys and the general absence of glass in the 
windows show that the Cistercian nuns led 
hardy lives on their Yorkshire moorland. A 
church Soft. long was the main’ edifice, and 
was no doubt of stone, while some fragments 
that have been found make it probable that 
the cloister had a stone arcading of the Early 
English period, Che cloister clung to the 
south side of the church and was surrounded, 
on the remaining three sides, by the domestic 
buildings, mainly composed of massive oak 
timber framing. There were guest-houses at 
or near the gates, and the timber portion of the existing yate- 
house may well be part of them. It is the only visible portion 
of the monastic buildings that survives. To the west lay 
the tarm, whose furthest building, lying a littke way up the 
‘*Nun’s brook”——as the stream is still called—was the malt- 
house. Whether Robert Pilkington or John Armytage was 
the first to transform these buildings in a manner suitable to 
lay occupancy is uncertain. To-day the church and rooms 
surrounding the cloister are no more, and the outbuildings 
are built of stone, and show Elizabethan features modified 
in the eighteenth century. The gatehouse, of which two illus 
trations are given, shows what happened. The nuns, whose tota! 
revenues, temporal and spiritual, amounted to only £29, are not 
likely to have carried out improvements and enlargeme nts under 
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the Tudor Henrys as the 
richer houses could do 
easily. The first absentee 
lay owners would not be 
anxious to spend money on 
the repair of superannuated 
buildings. So that when 
John Armytage came into 
possession with a view Ol 
permanent occupation he 
probably found structures 


not merely antiquated 
and inconvenient, but 
also ruinous. They might 


offer material for new 
building, but litthe more. Of 
his first domicile on the 
priory site nothing remains. 
It is clear that the present 
house, on the higher land, 
was begun at an early date 
of the Armytage ownership, 
and, if not by John Army- 
tage of Farnley Iyas, at least 
by his son. But gatehouse 
and farm buildings remained 
on their ancient foundations 
with altered ‘walls. The 
timber gables of the gate- 
house seem to emerge trom 
the encompassing stonework, 
as if the latter had enfolded 
and replaced all the rest of 
the older and de ayed build 
ing except this section. It 
has been recently repaired 
with extreme care, and the 
original woodwork has been 
preserved except where its 
decay endangered the fabric. 
It may well date from the 
fifteenth century. ‘The only 
carved portion is the great 
oak beam above the window 
on the west side. It repre 
sents a hare-hunt, tour 
hounds and_ two hares 
about a_ simple waved 
scroll. The feeling is 
archaic, such as we might 
expect ol country cralts- 
manship in the late mediaeval 
period, Of the stone portion 
of this building noching 
seems earlier than the time of 
Klizabeth, the square heads 
and plain chamfered 
mullions of the windows 
having lost all trace ot the 
Gothic _ period. Yet the 
room looking out to the 
south, though altered and 
re-cased, may be the suc- 
cessor, on the same _ spot, 
of that where Robin Hood 
is. said to have died. The 
same may be said of the 
farm. The buildings are 
of stone and exhibit no 
Gothic features. But the 
two main sheds are still 
known, now, as at the time 
of the old survey, as the ox 
barn and the cow barn, and 
the interior of the northern 
one shows heavy oak timber 
framing of roof and walls, a 
remnant, no doubt, of an 
earlier age. Near by stands 
the Elizabethan pigeon-cote, 
which has lately had its 
original entry at the apex 
of the roof restored. The 
pigeon is one of the few 
birds that can thus enter 
and drop down _ within. 
Such entrance is therefore 
a security against any bird 
of prey. Passing by the 
old malt-house and crossing 
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the dammed up “ Nun’s brook” by a 
wooden bridge whence the view illus- 
trated was obtained, the bank is climbed 
and mr north front of the house 
ap _ ul hed. It retains the E shape, the 
4 finials and the porch pilasters of the 
J iwcobean age; but the ample mullioned 
windows, which must have given it 
cousinship with Howsham Hall in the 
Kast Riding, were replaced by sashes in 
the eighteenth century, though their wide 
extent and proportions are traceable 
by an examination of the altered stone- 
work of the walling. The <tone sup- 
ports of a seat beneath a window on the 
extreme left of the photograph of this 
front show by then Jacobe an section 
that they are survivors of this wreckage. 
lo the south lie kitchens and offices. 
This use saved some of the old windows. 
Mullions might survive here without 
offending eighteenth century suscepti- 
bilities. The picture given only includes 
the eastern wing of this front and its 
junction with the central portion, at 
which point springs the old staircase 
tower. The west wing, where it faces 
into the court, shows tall mullioned wi 
on the ground floor opposite and like the 
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farm buildings, have 
light the great kitchen, 
of the house which first stood here and 
to which the Jacobean north front was 
added, about 1610, by the grandson of 
john Armytage, because—says tradition 

he would not turn his back on his 


parish church of Hartshead, which 
stands on the opposite hill. He had 
succeeded his father in 1660 and was 
Sheriff in 1614. He was a Royalist 


who weathered the civil wars, in which 
his son took an eager part. Francis 
Armytage was so active a supporter of 
King that when the clash of arms 
Was imminent in 1641 he was made a 


his 


baronet in the lifetime of his father, 
whom he predeceased three weeks 
before Marston Moor was fought. A 
portrait of this dark-haired young 
cavalier hangs in the dining-room at 


Kirklees and appears in the illustration 
of it over the carved side table. It is 
not, however, the original by Lely, but 
acopy. Sir Francis’s male line and his 
baronetcy expired in George I1.’s time, 
and many movables were dispersed 
when a cousin came into the estates in 
1737 and became Sir Samuel by a re- 
creation of the baronetcy in his favour. 
His elder son, Sit John, whose portrait 
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did not long enjoy the titles 
of the disastrous « xpeditions 
to the coast of France during 
the wars of this period. One, 
in August, 1758, succeeded 
in capturing and destroying 
Cherbourg. The idea was 
popular enough, and = many 
smart young men about the 


Court of George Il. volunteered 


for service. Sir John Armytage 

does not seem to have intended 

to be one of these. Hle had 

done his Italian travel (of which 

two fine marble table tops in 

the drawing-room area 

memorial) and was engaged to 

be married to a daughter of 

Commodore (afterwards Lord) 

lLlowe, who was the naval 

commander of the expedition. 

This connection gave rise to 

the idea that he was joining it, 

and the WKing asked him on 

what day he sailed. There 

was then no backing out of 

it. He mentioned the day of 

sailing and he sailed. lhe 

herbourg success in Augu 

was followed by an attempt 

“COUNTRY LIFE.” on St. Malo in September, 
which proved abortive, but 

were landed in the neighbouring bay of St. Cas. 
object of these expeditions was to keep large 
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uimies in France on the defensive and so lessen that country’s nuniber of the troops were re-embarked, the French came down 
offensive strength in Germany. In that they succeeded so well upon the rearguard drawn up upon the beach and annihilated it. 
that the small disembarked army was in danger, if not deftly \ thousand men were killed or taken prisoners, and among the 
handled and rapidly re-embarked, of being overwhelmed by a former was Sir John Armytage. \s far as the subsequent 
much larger French foree. This is what happened at St. Cas. prosperity of the family was concerned this was no misfortune, 
Smollett tells us that the “operations of the army savoured strong for the younger brother, George, who had been on the same expedi- 
of blind security and rash presumption.” When a considerable tion, now succeeded at the age of twenty-four as third baronet 
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of the second creation, and proved an able administrator of the 
estates. His bureau still stands in the library. In his time one 
of the drawers was labelled “ mortgages,” but when, after his 
death, it was opened its contents consisted of a slip of paper 
on which appeared the word none. He married the heiress of 
Godfrey Wentworth of Woolley, and throughout his career he 
acted in accordance with the maxim which he set at the head of 
a new cash book in 1771: “Take 
care always to form your establishment 
so much within your income as to leave 
a sufficient fund for unexpected con- 
tingencies and a prudent liberality. 
There is hardly a year in any man’s 
life in which a small sum of ready 
money may not be employed to great 
advantage.” We with our present 
views may doubt whether Sir George 
did always lay out his spare means to 
advantage, since, but for them, we 
might still have had a_ complete 
Jacobean house at Kirklees, instead of 
one of which the original character has 
been almost entirely cloaked by an 
eighteenth century veil. There is not a 
room which he did not treat in the taste 
of the day. The day was that when 
Robert Adam. was filling Harewood 
House, which lies twenty miles north 
of Kirklees, with coldly classical but 
exquisitely-finished decorations. ‘The 
work at Kirklees is far simpler, but 
there is the same scholarly designing 
and skilful craftsmanship. The dining- 
room mantel-piece is a fine example 
of seulptured and inlaid ornament in 
marble, and its steel grate and steel fender of the same period 
and cognate design give a great sense of dignified completeness. 
The same may be said of an example in wood in 
the bedrooms. The frieze of urns, alternating with Greek 
honeysuckle, is repeated in perforated and etched _ steel 
in a fender. At Kirklees we find repeated instances of 
this combined simplicity and good taste. The staircase, with 
its side and central flights, is very graceful in its lines, The 
illustration shows this well, and also the portrait of one of 
the third baronet’s daughters by that now much-sought-aftet 
artist-parson, Peters. He painted two other daughters and also 
their father and mother, and all are hung on the walls of the 
staircase hall. It is somewhat singular that in the carefully- 
kept cash books there is so little reference to the genetal 
alterations which were going on in and about the house. In 
1777 six guineas are paid to “ Mr. 
Lindley for plans for the new room,” 
and in 1781 £37 6s. is paid to Mr. 


Copyright 
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Bertram “for carving in the great 
room.” Both these items probably 


refer to the present drawing - room, 
which occupies the eastern half of the 
north side over the dining-room. An 
item of £41, however, for a marble 
mantel is very likely the one already 
alluded to. These three entries almost 
complete the list of references to 
this large department of expenditure. 
It is with personal rather than with 
what may have been set down as estate 
expenses that the cash book deals, 
such ** Attended by two 
physicians: g2/.” being not infrequent, 
lor the third baronet was as careful ot 
his health as of his pro; erty. The sum 
of £8 10s. is not much to have paid for 
a Rembrandt, and if the item of £2 10s. 
lor a Worcester vase purchased there 
on the way home from Bath in 1764 
refers to the admirable specimen on 
the drawing-room mantel-piece, he got 
a bargain. He laid out the great walled 
garden, which has lately been improved 
by a gateway and a broad herbaceous 
border, from which the house is seen on 
the opposite bank of the brook. This 
the third baronet had spanned by an 
ron bridge 72ft. long. It is noticeable 
that the Colebrookdale bridge, reputed the earliest in that 
material, dates from 1779, or ten years later than Sir George 
Armytage’s. He died in the winter of 1783, and in the 
following summer his son married, and it is his letter to his 
steward to see to the completion of work ere he brings his bride 
home that is our reason for believing that his father was mainly 
responsible for the transformation of Kirklees from a Jacobean 
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to an Adam house, though he died before entirely carrying 
out his plans. ‘These were sufficiently complete to satisfy his 
descendants until the nineteenth century closed. In 1899 the 
present Sir George Armytage succeeded as sixth baronet, and 


a good deal has since been done. The low and mean eighteenth 


century wing to the north front has been raised and enlarged 
most successfully by him. His great-grandfather had completely 
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obliterated the Jacobean character of the dining-room, but two of 
these pictures show that it has been put back to a large extent in 
its original state. Its screen is the finest decorative feature of 
the house. It belongs to a time when a hall was still habitually 
entered from a porch behind screens, but when it had ceased to 
be the one large and important room and was only of one storey 
height. Yet such height occasionally admitted of a gallery ove 
the entry, and this is found at Kirklees as at Woollas Hall in 
Worcestershire. This was a displeasing arrangement to the 
eighteenth century mind, and the third baronet removed the 
gallery and used the space for a coved plaster ceiling to the entry, 
which now led from the porch to his new staircase hall. Nor 
could he do with the front of the screen in his classi 
room. 


dining 
Yet he seems to have had some feeling of respect for it, for 
he neither destroyed nor removed it, but put a lath and plaster 
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partition in front of it. So careful was he to do it no injury that 
its projecting cornice below the balustrading was not sawn off, 
but tilted back to admit of the new partition. ‘Thus, after being 
in hiding for over a century, it was accidentally found by 
the present owner and needed very slight repair. It is a rich 
example of choice craftsmanship. Its period is clearly that of 


the closing years of Elizabeth or the early ones of James. 
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It was therefore probably made for its present place by the 
ouilder of the north front and not removed from an earlier house, 


as has been surmised. The proportions are good, the carving 
crisp and skilful and the inlaying refined and well executed. By 
it de may be seen, in our views, a massive and elaborate 
tabl that has a_ close resemblance to the screen. The 
curved caryatides of its central legs are fellows with those 
that break the ucading of the gallery front, and the 


iracter of the 1 iy is the ne, So alsois that on the over- 
nantel, w , though recentiy found in another part ot the 

use, is now no doubt once again in the place for which it was 
made as part of a complete design of decoration and furniture. 
Nor is it unlikely that the wainscoting falls into the same 
en it was brought in here from the humbler uses 
had put it, it was found to almost 
exactly fit the walls, taking into consideration the alteration 
The gallery nas 
not been reopened, and the Adam chimney-piece and ceilin 


to which the eiyhteenth century 
which the sash windowing had made in these 


remain, Lhe room, therefore, retains its history on its face. 


Phe tine work of the earher Renaissance has been duly honoured 
without destroying every portion of its later and more classi 
phase. It speaks of its successive owners and their changing 
taste. It is, as it were, a bit of the family tree. And of this 

ely the two vehicles pictured are also twigs. Like so 


i 


much else at Wirkiees they tell of long descent in one 
le, of permanent ownership and of the preservation of the 
l-and-end possessions of previous generations. On one of 
em is a coat of arms whereon Armytage impales Harbord. 
They were, therefore, the travelling carriages of the bride 
wd bridegroom who came home to the finished house 
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graph, the scenery at the nesting site was extremely grand, with lofty hills 
on all sides When we first stood by the nest the bird was very shy, 
but gracually she became tamer and walked round us enquiringly, uttering 
her soft whistling call-note, ** twee, twee,” with an occasional purring note at 
the end, Like the golden plover, she often stood still for a moment, and 


then suddenly jerked her neck backward, sometimes nearly losing her balance 


in so doing She did not seem to be greatly disturbed, however, and often 
picked up food while running about. The eggs were chipping, ani the 


young birds could be hear.l working inside the shells, but a strong sun was 
shining, so the mother bird seemed to think they would come to no harm; 
at ali events, she was in no hurry to return to the nest. During this time 
the cock bird did not put in an appearance ; in fact, we never once saw or 


hear! him. We revi-ited the locality about a fortnight afterwards, and soon 
found the dotterel with her young very near the spot where the nest had been 
situated Strangely enough, she was very much wilder than before, and 


would not approach nearer than tooyds, We watched her for a long time, 
but she did not seem to mind our being near her young cnes, as she stood 
perfectly motionless, We heard more dotterel calling at the nesting-ground, 
so there were probably one or two pairs nesting One very rarely, indeed, 
finds a dot'erel’s nest on the slopes of a hill, but almost invariably on the 
summit plateau, and rirely below the 3,000ft. line. One reason for this 
is, I think, the fact that they disiike to nest among grass or heather of any 


length, as to run about quickly they must have level ground with only very 


stunted gra-s and heath, The dotterel seems to carry off the eve shells 





some littl: distance when the young are hatched out; but some birds, such 
as the curlew and wuoodcock, do not take the trouble to do this, but leave the 
broken egy-shells in the nest. About the commencement of October the 
dotterel nesting on several hills collect into a large flock, and the migration 
South is commenced. 
Ar THE HAUNT OF THE SNOW-BUNTING. 

Latterly I spent several days on the Cairngorm Mountains——where the 

snow-bunting nests very sparingly—in the endeavour to obtain some photo. 





in 17583, for the fourth baronet married a daughter of the 
latter family. In aszgt print of a race-meeting o: Newmarket 
Hleath a quite similar vehicle may be seen. Phe ample stowage 
room in the large attached boxes would make such a carriage 
convenient not only for ordinary travelling, but for attending 


picnics and sporting fixtures. 


IXvidence that the third baronet 
indulged in all forms of sport fashionable in his day survives in 
the bags for his fighting cocks and an elaborate case full of their 
purs which his great-grandson stiil preserves. Well may the 
present lord of Kirklees have an antiquarian taste. It enters into 
the spirit of the pla e. ee 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


NESTING OF THE DorTrerEL. 

r was recently my good fortune to obtain some photographs of the 
dotterel at her nesting site on the summit plateau of a hill just under 
3,200It. in height. We had some difficulty in discovering the nest, 
as the hen bird was very wary and endeavoured to lead us aw iy from 
the spot; but alter a while she seemed to understand that we had no 
evil design on her eggs, and settled own on her nest ccn 

tentedly, The nest was a slight d pression lined with a lew dried blaeberry 

aves and one or two pieces of lichen, and was in a very exposed situation. 
Like another nest I found recently, it was built very near to a sheep 
fence; and while [| was photographing the nest the bird ran backwards and 
! 


forwards from one side ot the fence to the other. The nest contained three 


eggs, in colouring very similar to those of the golden plover, but not so pear- 
shaped as those of the latter bird It is curious that the dotterel should 
not ly more than three eggs, whereas nearly all wading birds have a clutch 
of four; but I believe that a dotterel’s nest containing as many as four eggs 


has ver been discovered As will be seen from th accompanying pho:o- 


DOTTIEREL 


NEAR AES. 


Copyright. 


graphs of the birds at their nesting haunts, and although unsuccessful in my 
search—a hen snow-bunting was noticed, but no nest found—I obtained 
some interesting notes on some of the other birds nesting at this altitude. 


The common meadow. pipit, or heather-lintie, as it is called in Scotland, we 





found nesting not far below the 4,oooft. line, and the keeper for some time 
insisted that it must be a snow-bunting, as he could not believe that the 
lintie could be nesting at such a height. The dotterel, too, were found 
nesting at this level, and had hatched out their young safely. We came 
ucross a great many ptarmigan with their broods, which averaged between 
three and six young bir.’'s. The young wer: for the most part strong on the 
wing and well grown, having the under parts of the wings quite white as in 
the adult birds. Compared with last year, the ptarmigan have had a very 
successful hatching; but, still, there are a good many birds without young, 
and on August 2nd I saw as many as nine together, and all without 
young birds. Another bird which nests at a very high alti:ule is the wheat- 
ear, which is met with nesting right up to the summits of some of the 
Cairngorms. At present, the wheatear has full-grown young ones, and 
apparently is content to rear one brood duriag a season, unlike the meadow- 
pipit, which rears two or more families during the spring and summer. 


EAGLES AND FOXEs. 


On one of our expeditions we came upon the hair of a fox which had 
only a few hours before been killed by an eagle. There were no remains of the 
animal near, so the eagle had evidently carried it off—probably as a meal for 
its young ones. Cases of an eagle carrying off a fox are very rire, and the 
keeper did not remember a_ similar case. He pointed out to us 
two cliffs whither the eagles sometimes carried their young before the 
latter were able to fly; but at the time of our visit both the sites were 
unfortunately unoccupied. A rather curious misfortune happened to an eagle 
the other week. Some surfacemen who were repairing the Highland 
railway noticed an eagle in an adjvining field, which had so gorged 
It defended 


ured. 


itself that it was unable to fly, and was easily overtaken. 


i 


itself bravely, however, but ultimately was overpowered and capt 
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A Highland keeper some time ago was spying through his glass at a fox 
which was lying on a hillside and sleeping soundly. The spot the 
animal had chosen fer its nap was one where 4 Certain eagle was in the 
habit of alighting, and soon along came the king of birds, and was just 
on the point of settling when he esvied Reynard Immediately he shot up 
in the air in a great state of alarm; but the fox merely looked up 
enquiringly, and then fell fast asleep once more. 
CONDITION OF THE RED DEER. 

Not for some years have the conditions prevailing during June and July 
been so favourable for an abundant growth of grass as during the present 
season, and the hillsides are looking exceptionally fresh and green, Even 
at a height of considerably more than 4,cooft. above the Wells of Dee the 
grass is growing long and fresh and the deer everywhere have an abundance of 
feeding. Under these circumstances it is but natural that they should be looking 
nealthy and considerably earlier than last year. Hinds have calved well, 
although rather late in several cases 


, and only the other day I noticed one which 


would not move off at our ap»roach: 


’ 


so she evidently had a young calf in the 
heather near. During the exceptionally hot weather, stags were keeping to 


the hills and were very wild, 


A BOOK OF 


T was with lively anticipations of pleasure that we took 
up Mr. Harry Graham's new book, A Group of Scottish 
Wemen (Methuen). Scotland in past ages produced a 
tvpe of woman peculiar to itself, and students of old 
pictures and old sculptures can easily see for themselves 

that it has persisted through many ages. At the present moment 
it is perhaps easier to identify a Scotswoman in Piccadilly 
or Bond Street than a lady of any other nationality. Many 
of these women have woven themselves into the history of the 
country. Mary Queen of Scots, who, probably because she 
has been so much written about before, is omitted from 
Mr. Graham’s group, has been the means of a great light being 
cast upon the Scotiand of John Knox and his contemporaries, 
and Mary remains to this day the exemplar of the type to which 
In popular ballad and 1n serious history we find 
this woman continually appearing under a thousand different 
An early writer, Sir 


she belonged. 


guises. She was usually large of figure. 
Anthony Weldon, very caustically says that 


the beasts of Scotland be generally small—women only excepted, of which 
there «re none er-ater in the world. 


Thomas Kirke alluded to the same substantiality of figure when 
he called them ‘strong - posted timber,” which our author 
explains as a descriptive allusion to the thickness of their ankles. 
They were by no means notable for being subject to thei 
husbands, but in many cases gave point to the adage that 
the grey mare is the better horse. We find them closely asso- 
ciated with the religious movements of the time in which they 
lived; and yet of no other class might it be more truly said 
“Frailty, thy name is woman.” The mixture of religion and 
immorality which they presented is one of the strangest con- 
We find it exemplified in nearly all their popular 
literature, and the early writers on Scotland drew attention to this 
side of their character. A®neas Sylvius, alterwards Pope Pius IL., 
who visited Scotland in the middle of the fifteenth century, 
though finding the women pleasing and comely, disapproved 
very strongly of their lavish distribution of kisses, saying they 
gave their lips as freely and readily as did the Italian women 
their hands. A contemporary writer, Don Pedro de Ayala, says 
the women were courteous and honest, but he also criticised 
their boldness. As ages passed away, and refinement became 
more general, these characteristics crystallised into fine traits of 
character. Lord Cockburn, writing of the excellent Scotch old 
ladies of his time, says: 


ceivable. 


They were a celightful set, strong-headed, warm-hearted and high-spirited ; 
the fire of their tempers not always latent; merry, even in solitude; very 
resolute ; indifferent abcut the modes and habits of the modern world; and 
adhering to their own ways, so as to stand out, like primitive rocks, above 
ordinary society. Their prominent qualities of sense, humour, affection and 
spirit were embodied in curious outsides; for they all dressed, and spoke, and 
did, exac ly as they chose; their language, like their habits, entirely Scotch, 
but without any other vulgarity than what perfect naturalness is sometimes 
mistaken for. 


Up to the third quarter of the nineteenth century such ladies 
still lived in the Scottish metropolis. ‘l hey were, to use one ol 
their own favourite «vords, “ pawky,” highly cultivated, and they 
spoke the native patois with that education which makes it so 
attractive and beautiful. They reminded the younger gene- 
ration of a time when Edinburgh deserved the ttle of the 
Modern Atiens, and made it a point to keep up with the 
literature of the day, while on passing affairs they commented 
with a wit and humour peculiarly their own. It is difficult, 
however, to find a common factor in the group of heroines 
Which Mr. Graham deals with. He begins with Devorguilla, a 
dame whose figure looms but vaguely in the twilight of the 
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CONCERNING YOUNG Erpers 

This season has been a very favourable one for the hatchinz of the eider 
ducks, and a great many broods are to be seen. In one instance lately | 
noticed as many as a dozen old eiders together, and all their young apparently 
mixed up in liscriminately. When the broods moved off at my approa h, one 
little eider was left behind, and, strangely encugh, did not seem to care in 
the least, as he walked about slowly and deliberately, not even looking at 
the rest. I saw him several times during the day, and always alone, 
Finally, he swam out into the estuary of the river and was carried rapicly out 
to sea, apparently not in the least alarmed and quite happy. Another brood 
of young eiders were on the sands, and on my approach made for the sea, 


The waves were coming in strongly, and as the little birds entered the water 


they were dashed about and thrown up on the shore with each wave Miuny 
of the waves broke right on them, and one would have thought they would 
have been seriousiy injure!; Lut ultimately they got bevond the disturbed 
water, sceminuly none the worse. Although by August Ist very few young 
eiders are able to fly, a great many are shot and eaten, so it would, on 


humane grounds, be well to extend the close time for the eider duck till the 
middle of August at le«st. Suron PP. GOKDON, 


THE WEEK. 


past. She came of the family of Baliol, and was educated 
in England, so that we altogether miss the features that 
might, under other circumstances, have been handed down by 
her wild Galloway ancestors. She is notable for her good 
works, and chiefly for the care she bestowed on the thorough 
establishment of the Oxford College which her husband founded. 
We pass from her to a much more characteristic Scotswoman, 
Black Agnes of Dunbar, famous tor her defence of the castle of 
that name during the wars of Bruce and Baliol. Francis Grose 
tells us that 

she performed all the duties of a bold and vigilant commander, animating the 
garrison by her exhortation, munificence and example 

Her successful defence of the castle is a matter of history. Phe 
story of the gentle and amiable Jane Countess of Sutherland, 
first wile of Bothwell, is in pleasing contrast to that of the 
fighting Agne In the words of her favourits son, 


She wes vertuous, religious, and wyse, evin beyond her sex. 


A Scotsweman more resembling our conception of to-day is 
Lady Grisell Baillie, herself a notable heroine and one of the 
sweetest singers that Scotland has produced. She lived in the 
days that Scott has immortalised in his ** Old Mortality”; that 
is, when the Covenanters were fighting for existence. She 
was the eldest of eighteen children of Sir Patrick Hume, 
laird of Polwarth, and was born at Redbraes Castle on Christmas 
Day, 1665. ‘The most noteworthy event connected with her lile 
occurred when Sir Patrick Hume was persecuted for complicity 
inthe Rye House Plot. The family had been alarmed by the 
execution of Robert Baillie, and, therefore, Sir Vatrick hid 
himself in a vault in the parish church of Polwarth. Every 
night Grisell carried to him a daily supply of food, which she 
found it difficult to secrete. On one occasion, when she had 
managed to conceal the greater part of her dinner in her lap, the 
secret was nearly disclosed by one of her small brothers, who 
cried: 

** Will you look at Grisell? While we have been supping our broth, she 
has eaten up the whole sheep’s head,” 
She died at the ripe old age of eighty-one, and is 
buried by the side of her husband at Mellerstain, where 
the curious may find engraved upon her tomb an epitaph 
which gives a compendious account of her career. After 
reproducing this document, Mr. Graham passes to a curious 
speculation as to the reasons why Scottish women neve 
occupied a very prominent place in art or literature. We are 
If quantity be taken as a test, 
no doubt Mrs. Browning and half-a-dozen other poetesses would 
precede those of Scotland; but this would not hoid true were the 
question one of quality. Such imperishable songs as “ I’ve 
heard the lilting at our yowe-milking,” * Auld Robin Gray,” “The 
Land o’ the Leal,” *“ Dinna ask me gin 1 lo’e thee” and a 
thousand other of the most exquisite songs have to be 
credited to women writers in Scotland. We doubt if there 
is any other country which can make an equal claim. Miss 
Ferrier may not have been a Jane Austen or a George Eliot, but 


inclined to doubt his premises. 


she was a very good writer, and, after all, England itself did 
not produce two Jane Austens or two George Eliots. All this 
is a propos of a paper on Anne Duchess of Buccleuch, whom 
Scott was proud to number among his ancestry. Her early lile 
was spent at Dalkeith Palace and Wemyss Castle. She was 
married to James Duke of Monmouth, the natural son of 
Charles I]. and Lucy Walter 
name of Scott on the day of his wedding and was created 
Duke of Buccleuch. 
twelve years ol age, and experience has shown how great the 
chances of unhappiness are in such unions. ‘The Duke has 


Monmouth assumed his wife’s 


rhe bride and bridegroom were both only 
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t reputatio t wil been a Scottish Apollo, while the 
Du vs ed t p il attraction but is, in the words 
f John Lye ne t ise ind crattiest of her sex 
Monmouth was that most despicable of all characters, a male 
flirt, 1 he | the Duel dritted apart own to In 
broker ul of amour \nne wa l great patroa ol 
the terature and ¢ na ol r day. The author of the 
lLlegy in a Country ¢ irchyard ” was for a time her secretary, 
ind Dryden dedicated the “Indian Emperor” to het It was 
played in the King’s Playhouse in 1667, with Nell Gwynne 
part of the Emperor's daughter. After Monmouth’'s 

eat the Duche was secretly married to Charles, third 


Lord Cornwallis, by whom she had one mand two daughters. 
Johnson, in his life of Gay, relates that she was “ remarkable for 


inflexible perseverance in her demand to be treated asa princess, 
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and extracts from her household book show the liberality of her 


table. Here is the first course of one of her dinners, given 
! 1) 
in 17 I 

fist course. —-200 oysters; bacon and pease pottace ; heggiss, with a 
ulfs pluck; beef collops; mutton roasted, three pints; tricassee ol five 
chict S$; remove, a roa ted goose. 


Like so many other Scotch women, the Duchess lived till she 
was elghty, and her remains now lie among those of het 
ancestors in the God’s Acre of old Dalkeith. It would be 
interesting to gossip about Jane Duchess of Gordon, Lady Anne 
Barnard, Mrs. Grant of Laggan, Lady Louisa Stuart and Miss 
Clementina Stirling Graham, but we must be content to refer 
the reader to Mr. Harry Graham’s entertaining pages, where 
much that is amusing and instructive awaits his eye. 


SHOOTING. 


(3 ae | Fill KX 1ATIO 
a Hit. KE is the less to report about the grous that is to say, about 
hie mdition of the stock so far as it his been revealed by the 
first few days of legal shooting——because the result has been so 
xactiy that wi previous observation had led us to expect 
This is very satisfactory on the part of the grouse ; and, speaking 
nerally, the ccount of what has been found in course 
{su comparatively litt oting as has y en done is like a telling 
‘ ' t tal ready told t tically As a ener rul ind 
natur t hav n better in the lower grounds, where they did not 
fer tl xtren t of the cold in the early days of the nesting Som 
it . V y nay ! nd v t forwar ie broods of thos birds which 
nested early nd brought them triumphantly through all the hardships 
ut the larger number are backward, being the broods of parents which 
1 t il ft extreme cold was past, or which, havin 
} vy lost t vr first ,as vi broo In misequent 
t ' hay l o nany 4 epers en, uch is Lord Leovat 
would hav ‘ ir { without ruth But obviously om discrimin 
tion | to | Kernel 1, for the comparativ **cheeper”™ of tie 
Iw th m ! ‘ ) i" in th later rives of year And some ol 
tl later drives ive really the best vort, because birds are then very 
' of pl ‘ ) ' 
(JENERAL | KLLENCKE, WITH VERY Fi | KPTION 
hme hooting in, som { the last reports that 
me in ) ol m mortality of th rouse in the North of Scotland, and, 
n, wh o ome ol 1 Scottish lowland moors it was said that bir s 
had | n dying all throuch t ison We find, however, that the sport 
il ti toch nay pmo xo) aS tar up a Sutherand, ul | wal in 
Dumir ire, in | " tl Duke of Buccleuch’s party did very well 
Perhaps keepers wer a trifl frightened by the excellence of the reports 
hey had beer 1 n ill ilong, and felt inclined to * hed - 
hittl Ol course, ther i an immense amount of grouse yvround 
yet t 1 at t tin of writing, and there ar sill) apprehensions 
that the bur in th Av rshire district, lor instance, may hav 
itlered heavy losses Whether this is owir to ** erous disease, 
or what, indeed, “ gro isease’”’ is, we may well hesitate to affirm in 
la of the recent terim report of the Commission, ) most of such 
Vorkshire u ra as have b 1 shot over ris have been found to be plentiful, 
ne, as has | » ited, being very forward, but the majority rather 
wards: and the ume general account may serve of the other moors in 
I lond and of t Welsh moor ls rh re early days, but we have 
miu ntuder that as tl eason progresses the grouse stock will, with 
rv few e} ms ince be fon unusually good 
run Foop or Grouse 
Whatever mn we may hold concerning the interim report which has 
| ni ed | (srou Li ise Commission, there is one thing, at least, 
“ se all n t ree umely, that there Is nothing in the information 
“ hi ives u out tl grouse and their feeding and mode of life which 


helps in any way to explain the great difficulty of getting the birds to do well 


the pl s (in all rent aspects well suited to them) into which they 
have | n introdu 1 from time to time in the South, On the whole, the 
report is | vy to give o sion to the keeper and to the empiric to rejoice, 
ossilly even to exalt him-elf at the expense of people of science, just 
because the ‘ ions, so far as any are put forward in this report, which i 
mittedly not final, and is mar 1 by almost an excess of caution in expressing 

a definite v ‘ ire in the main those to which his own less expensive and 
elaborate meat 1! observation had already led him It may possibly even 
nal him the better pleased with science to find that its view is the same as 
his own; but the majority will certainly be satisfied with the mutual 
con‘irmation of opinions attained so differently. he bird, as was always 
supposed, lives chicily on the calluna Indeed, the researches of the 
Cummission this forms even a larger percentage than the mer 


ut-ol-door thought. But we can give it this in the South, and if 


not ea en (the view that it is caten In quintities and 





sa ictiv evil is qu te negatived), we have in the Sou'h mor 
heather u ‘lroste than in the North during most winters, In fact, the 
better we understard them, the more we are persuaded that our Southern 
heather-clad stricts ought to be able to cater for all the grcuse’s needs 


Yet it is notoriously difficult to make the vrouse fall ‘n with that view 
CRYING WEATHER FOR PARTRIDGE 
It is rather at nxious moment for the pari dg 5. The drouchty 


a good deal more prolonged than is altogether healthy for 


them Right in the middle of the drought there were symptoms of a breal 


and, indeed, there actually was a break for a while, but it was partial, local 


ind in no quarter sufficient. In the South the drought has been more severe 
than further North, and really a better indication than the amount of raintall 
measured (better, that is, as an indication of the supplies which partridges 
we likely to find available) is afforded by the progress of cricket matches 
In the Midlands many have been interfered with by rain, even where very 


little was measured, though there has been none of this interference in the 


South. In the great partridge counties of East Anclia, toc always a very 
Iry Lit of our island birds have been going very short of water, except for 
what has been purposely set out for them. The stress has been mitigated in 


some measure by the abundant dew at night all through the dry time; but 
though this helps birds in the morning anl evening, it does very little 
towards replenishing the water supplies which they require when the heat ol 
the day is on them. The harvest has been very early, and reveals, as was 
expected, a great difference in coveys, some of the young birds being very 
strong and forward and others mere babies. 
SrTracGs DoInNG WELL. 
Chere is one, and the noblest, of our game animals whose annals this veat 


lh Phat is the red deer In the 





have been so happy that they are quite d 

season's history of most of our game there have been very threatening moment's, 

and some, such as the partridges, are not yet out of the wood ; but, except for 

a little anxiety caused by backwardness, for a short while, of the spring pasture, 
t 


there has not been a single drawback to the welfare of the deer. The snow 


was not heavy or prolonged enough to hurt them, and the pasture, checked 
lor a while by the cold snap, came on quickly again when it was past. \ 
reason why we have some right to look forward to a speciilly good season 
this vear is not only that all has been so very favourable in the past winter 


ind spring, but also that this favourable spell comes altee more than usually 


vood seasons Last year several forests had a recor! bag It is evident 
that stags are forward in con lition, as well as large in h ‘ad and bulk, for 
ulready, though these are early days, we hear of one or two good ones bets 
killed with horns quite clean of the velvet 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
UNNECESSARY SUFFERING 
Sirn,—We are now entering upon another shooting season Wil 
you, therefore, allow me space in which to remind your readers that the 
truest sportsmen are the ost merciful, and to beg that, in the same way that 


the fisherman gives the s} eedy de patch to his victim, instead of leaving it to 


rasp out its life in slow ebbs, so every individual gun will make it his 
special business to see that no bird among his “‘ pick up” is put into the 
vame-bag alive, there to die a slow and painful death? A little supervision 
and a word now and then to the ke epers or beaters are all that is required, and 
may do much to obviate what is only unnecessary suffering ZEBRA, 


GROUSE-POACHING 


1 propos of the above, on which | saw there was an article recently 


in Country Lire, far ard away the best plan for stopping wholesale 
poaching is by d. stroying the market for stolen gume, when it is p »ssible to 
do so, by prosecuting the receivers. And if only the opening days on which 
same could be sold could be aitered by law to the next day but one after the 
close season for each species endedi—/.¢., if, for instance, grouse could not 
be exposed for sale till August 13th and partridges ull September 2nd—the 
owners of the grouse and pariridges would be able to put their surplus birds 
on the market when it opened, and the salesman would not find it worth his 
while to receive stolen game for sale and run the risk of prosecution when he 


could get it legitimately in time for the earliest moment at which he could 
Hh it. ANTI-RECEIVER, 


THE FIRST OF AUGUST ON THE BLACKWATER. 
r-Y HE duck-shooting in the tideway of the Blackwater 
belongs to the man who gets there earliest. For this 
reason and because it is Ireland the first day of the 
duck-shooting is at night. But no matter how early 
you start, you will not have been long on the water 
before you hear through the muffling river mist the sound o! 
oats from some other boat on its way to take up a position. 
Fortunately, the river is roomy, and there is a blessed diver- 
gence of opinion as to which is the best bit of shore-line. 
lf you are lucky, you will have secured the services of an 
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ancient riverine mariner, who knows every sedge along the 
river bank. Give him enough whisky to set his hoary fancies 
free, and you will not have a dull moment from the hour of 
midnight till that ghostly breeze which blows between the 
dark and the dawn has puffed away the mists. You will be 
swathed in optimism, too, and the dreams you are not dreaming 
shall be made good to you by the splendour of your boat- 
man’s promises. A wild duck quacks among the sedge—some 
veteran perhaps, warning the flappers to be careful of themselves 
this day. 

* D’yer hear that, sir?” comes the boatman’s hoarse 
whisper: “d'yer hear that? Sure the ducks is that plenty this 
year they do be inthrudin’ on one another. Divil take the fog or 
it’s tired ye’d be of shooting at them, the creatures.” 

As the light changes in the sky and the steel blue which had 
surrounded the stars gives place to that faint radiant tint in 
which only the morning star can live, the quacking of the ducks 
becomes more and more encouraging. ‘They seem to be all 
around us in the drifting fog wreaths. ‘he Ancient is trembling 
with keennegs, like a pointer close to birds; the retriever, w'1o 
has been sensibly sleeping under the seat, lifts his head for a 
moment from his paws, but, realising that his time has not yet 
come, goes off to sleep again till the only signal which really 
counts, the sound of his master’s gun, shall summon him to his 
work. Now the fog is lifting fold by fold, the butts of the sedges 
beyvin to show, and from far down the river comes the sound of a 
shot from some sportsman whose patience has failed. 

** Let yez look out,” whispers the Ancient; ‘’tis the way 
the ducks will be coming to the mudbank beyant, and they’! 
be looking that big in the mist that ye might think ‘twas turkeys 
they were; but don’t belave it, yer honour.” 


ON 


Pik RUuLEes 
INCE the first draft was published of the ‘* Rules of Golf” as drawn 
up by the committee, that committee has been constantly in 
receipt of suegestions for bmprovements and alterations both in the 
wording and the substance of rules, and has been gradually sifting 
what it believes to be the grain from the chaff of these, so that by 
the time the whole is laid before the special general meeting of 
the Royal and Ancient Club at the end of this month it will be the fault voi 
the eritics only if their criticisms have not been duly weighed, There is not 
the slightest doubt that by its frankly-confessed desire to hear opinions from 


all sides the committee has put itself into a stronger position than it used to 


old in the goiling world. There was an idea among some of the inland 
clubs that the com nittee did not think their **‘ hard cases” worth solution or 
even attention, It was an idea which had no justification whatever in fact, 
but litthe care was taken in the wording of replies to questions tu avoi | 


wounding the tender sensibilities of the questioners, and they were oiten 





persuaded that their queries had received little attention, though in fact 
they had been discussed long and carefully. By showing a more tender 
consideration for the susceptibilities of querists the committee has gained an 
allegiance which the unselfish work it has done throughout has well justified 
ul the while. 


Our oF BouNDs AND Lost BALI 


One of the proposed rules about which there has been most discussion 
is that which has for its purpose the bringing of the out-of-boun ls penalty 
more into line with the los’-ball penalty, and the mode suggested is to Impose 
loss of stroke and distance instead of, as heretofore, distance only, for playing 
out of bounds. Tae strongest argument (and it is a very efficient one) against 
this is that on many courses (and at a certain pcint of its extent St. Anlrews 
itself is one of them) this increased penalty would lead to timorous play, in 
order to make sure of the avoidance of the boundary. A new proposal (new, 
it least, to me) has Leen made quite lately. It is practically this: instead of 
increasing the penalty for out of bounds, decrease the penalty for lost ball. 
Instead of making the penalty for lost ball loss of hole in match | lay, and 
loss of stroke and distance in medal play as it is now, make the penalty, in 
both cases alike, loss of distance only. Now this is a scheme which appea 
to me very much It will not appeal to the majority (at least, | do not 
think so), because *‘ lost ball, lost hole”? has been a maxim of the game since 
its traditions started, But the penalty of loss of distance seems to me quite 
big enough to fit the crime, and the two cases, of out of bounds and of lost 
ball, are then brought into something like harmony-without con lemming a 


man to go putting round the correr of an out of bounds field. 


THE STRETCHING OF COURSES 


Of the stretching of courses there is no end. The litest instance, or 
one of the latest, in point is that of Ganton, which one might have thought 
would have been fairly stretched by Harry Vardon when in residence there 
But now, quite lately, they have extended it to something between 6, 200y1s 
and 6,300yds, and the opening of the extension was the occasion of an 
exhibition match in which Ray, who is now the resident professional at 
Ganton, beat all the rest, and Harry Var‘on, returning to his old haunts, 
had to bring up the rear, Then these two beat the others—that Is to sa 
Braid and Taylor—in a match in the afternoon, so on the whole it was a 
great day for the men of Ganton, who originally are men of Jersey, that 
wonderful island which produces for us unrivalled pears, dairy cows at ! 
golfers, H. G Hl 
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the winner, in addition to the ten, scores one point for each add 
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They come like ghosts through the fast-ravelling fleece 
of the mist, twenty of them at least, and, remembering the 
boatman’s warning, one fires far ahead of the leading mallard. 
“More power to ye for a fine fowler,” breathes the Ancient 
as the mallard tips over and another splashes in the water 
as a swerving flapper falls to the left barrel. The survivors 
pass on up the river, only to be headed back by a boat concealed 
around the bend; but the ducks are higher in the air now, and 
itis all that the choke barrel and good luck can do to bring 
one bird down with a broken wing that the retriever may 
have a chance to show what he can do. While we at 
pursuing the wounded bird some flappers fly out of the 
reeds in front, presenting no difficulties tor a right and left. 
Phere are shots all up and down the river now, the clouds upon 
the mountains tothe north are tinted by the approach of the sun. 
The mist has left the river to entangle itself with the tree tops 
in the wooded glens which open into it, and the forests which 
slope down its shores. 

* We'll be going up the phil, yer honour,” says the boatman ; 
so we leave the main river and very quietly navigate a winding 
creek, where the sore beset ducks are taking reluge. We 
creep upon them around the bends, getting rights and lefts as 
they rise from the water and sometimes a more sporting shot 
overhead. 

When we have reached the unnavigable part of the 
creek we count the dead. We have—well, we would not admit 
it to any of the other boats, but cold print is different—four brace 
of ducks. We have also been present at the mystery of the dawn 
on a very beautiful river, and any shooting 1s good after five 
months’ total abstinence. GERALD VILLIERS-STUART. 


[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON GUK LALKR PAGES | 


GREEN. 


ILUTCHINSON,. 


SCORING IN) MATCHES, 

Frequent suggestions are made from time to time that an alteration 
hould be made in the system of scoring in team matches Apparently th 
idea prevails in some quarters that the existing system is by no means th 
best that could be devised so as to indicate the relative form not only of two 


opponents, but of the entire team when the totals come to be made uy 


after all that has been said and written on this subject, is not the present 
system, and the old system which it superseced, a very fair index of indicating 
the relative uperiority or otherwise of each side and each couple of players ? 
lo strive to attain the ideal in any scoring system is assuredly a counsel of 
perfection What is wanted is a method of indicating the general result, not 


to provide a system which shall represent an analysis of strokes played, good, 


bad and indifferent, as well as the number of holes by which an opponent 
may have been Leaten Phe governing consideration of a match, whether 
team, single or foursome, is the number of holes won, I hole is th 
pivot round which the game must revolve, and whether the play be indiffere 

or excellent, he who wins the hole must be credited with the scoring of that 


essential point in the game Beyond that, one has har liv any right to seek 
for further information, and it is immaterial in judging of the th il resu 


what was the relative form of the two plavers or of the team as a whole 


Hlo.“e® ScorRInG AGAINST MATCHES 


The earlier team matches were always scored by the total number o 
holes which each player and each side won, Phere was no disposition 
shown, such as is seen in modern golf, to minimise the result No quurter 


was given to an opponent, and none was expected ; and if a player had the 


misfortune to lose his match by ten holes or one hole, the feu vas stated 


wainst him in all its bald cruelty. Bat in later yeurs the practice sprung up 
of adopting the match result, instead of the aggregate namber of hol 

a fraction, first, of a half for the bye, and later of a quarter only rh 
plausibie arzsument was advanced that, because one of t team happ i 


to be off his game and was badly beaten by eight or nine holes, it was tier 
fore very hard to make the whole side suffer a bad defeat through one man’s 


weakness That is true enough; but, on the other hand, it is the character 





of golf that the form of every player varies from day to day, and the affliction 
must be borne with. Ihe adoption of the match instead of the hole score ts 
having this tenlency: it leads to a good deal of slackness in the selection of 
the best team, as well as in the inlividual play. \ player knows beforehand 
that if he is beaten the figures of one and a quarter instead of ten holes will 
be recorded against his name. He is less likely, therefore, to strive his 
hardest to win and to keep every hole, as under the old system, w h 


revealed the extent of a man’s beating in all its cradity and eloquence of the 
total number of holes lost. his, undoubtedly, is the disadvantage of the 
present scoring system over the old, and it is a disady intage that makes, on 


the whole, for looser and less sustained play throughout a match. 


A NEW SCORING SUGGESTION, 


Another new system of scoring in team matches is suggested by Mr 


Arthur Vinter, the late captain of the Rawdon Golf Club He commends it 
on the score of its simplicity, while at the same time it gives value to both 
matches and holes Mr. Vinter’s system is based on the assumption that 
a match cannot be won by more than ten up and eigit to play. The winner 


of the match is thus given ten points, and in the case of a halved match each 


player receives five points, All the eighteen holes are played cut, and 
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he isu enc of 1 round, The decision of the match is made to 
resi uy the tota ore Phe system is illustrated in this way 
Ned dilue, 
A, 3 », SCOT 13 A, scor oO 
Vy halved 5 B, halved 5 
( 0 «, 15 up 25 
1) o D, 4. up 14 
l Qg up 1g I Oo 
hr, i up it I oO 
(3, halved 4 (5, halved 5 
i o HW, Su 1s 
rotal 53 Potal 67 
POINTS Of ADVANTAGE AND DISADVANTAGE 
Ihe result of the illustration given above is that it is a halve! match, 
nd under the present system of team scoring it would be recorded as such, 
But the obvious intention of Mr. Vinter is to give something like a 
preponderant value to the players who win by the substantial margin of nine, 


fifteen and eivht holes; and this is achieved by allocating to them a higher 


vaiue of points earned So far this is to the vood and, indeed, what the 
equity of the struggle really calls for. But though only an illustration of the 
system, there is this to be said in criticism of it—it is a forceful way of 
howing its advantages by exag erating the beatings on one side or the 
other; but it is fair criticism to submit, on the other hand, that the 


CORRESPO 


LITTLE OWL AND PARTRIDGES 


[To vue kirtor oF “Country Lirk.”] 


j 


Sir,—Even in these days of field clubs and ** Nature ” classes old beliefs die 


hard This is curiously true of that parti ular group of errors which attri- 
buted goat.sucking to the nightjar, cow-sucking to the hedgehog, and evg- 
ucking to the cuckoo and owl; anil it is interesting this week to 
find the last of these revived and maintained by your contributor, rhe 
truth, of course, is that no owl eats eves; its feather-covered beak would 
be In a sorry state from ti sticky contents did it attempt tu do so. An owl 
will not even eat an eyy that ts offered it; it has no knowledge that an egy 
is edible Most certainly an owl never looks for eves A little observation 
of their bunting habits would prove this; for such a study teaches us that 
owls invariably find their prey by seeing it move. Tieir hearing, too, is 
stonishingly acute A brown owl, when perched and on the look 
rut for food, will hear nu mouse rustling im oa hedge bottom 
=¢ yds. wway, and will glide across and crop on to it In this 


case the bird’s attention has been called to the movement by sound ; 
but the barn owl, which hunts mainly on the wing, obtains its food principally 


by Sight, seeing its quarry hove on the ground in the te rhage, In either 


we itis movement that leads to the victim’s detection Partridges nests, as a 
rule, went off exceedingly well this season; the losses generally have been among 
young birds, not egus, gapes being reported as prevalent, As | am writing, 
may | add that your contributor has been misiniormed with regard to the 
introduction of the litth owl into Northamptonshire. The facts are the-e, 
viz: That after numerous little owls hal been released at Lilford through 


many years, the first nest was reported in April, 1889, and that after this 
they rapidly increased and spread, he late Lord Lil'ord himself relates this 
in his ** Birds of Northamptonshire,’ A complete rcsamé of the data of the 
introduction and spread of the litthe owl in England will be found in 
iritish Birds” of April last It is written by Messrs. Witherby and 
Vicehurst \Nunvn Trevor-Barivi , 


rIRI IN COUNTRY HOUSES 
{To tuk Eptrork or “Country Lirk ”] 
Sik,—-I have read the leader which appeared on August 15th under the 
ibove tite in CouNntTrY LIFE with very great interest, and heartily endorse 
what you say about the importance of historic houses and collections 
being properly equipped for dealing with fire. Castle Ashby, which was 
damaged by fire in March, 1907, would undoubtedly have been burnt to the 
ground had it rot been for the fact that the mansion contained efficient 
ippliances for fighting the flames. Star ground Manor Ilouse, however, near 


Peterborough (to take an opposite example at random), which was burnt down 


in 1899, was, tu judge from newspaper reports, entirely unsupplied with any 


such apparatus, and in consequence we read that ‘‘ despite the presence of 
three fire brigades, all attempts to save the valuable pictures and othes 
contents were useless, and the mansion was completely gutted,” These 
examples speak for themseives.—ALAN C, SPENCER, 


[To tHe Eprrok or * Country Lire.” ] 
Sirk,—In your article in CountRY Lire for August 15th you have certainly 
not over-estimated the importance of country houses being adequately 
protected against fire The number of interesting seats which have been 
burnt to the ground during recent years is a armingly great, and the whole 
question is one which may reasonably be said to concern the community at 
large and not only the owners of properties I mention a few houses which, 
to my knowledge, have recently been damaged or destroyed : Stansted Park, 
Sussex, built about 1657 by the then Earl of Scarborough and in part rebuilt 
100 years later, was burnt Cown on July 27th, Ig00, and, though the Arras 
tapestry which the rooms still retained was saved, some valuable wood- 
carving by Grinling Gibbons was destroyed. In 1899 Caskie-Ben House, 
Aberdeenshire (the damage in this case not being covered by insurance), and 
Duntroon Castle, Lochgilphead, Argyllshire, were burnt down; and Penicuik 
> 
and the famous roof of the Ossian Hall, painted by Runciman, destroyed 


House, a large mansion in Midlothian, erected in 1763, was badly damaged 


beyond repair In this disastrous year fires occurred also at Llymystyn Hall, 


a seat of Earl Powis, and Saddell, a mansion belonging to Colonel 
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obvious defect of the illustration is that the teams were badly chosen, 
One or two players might lose their matches by five, six, or seven 
holes if drawn against much stronger players; but if judicious selection is 
made, the scoring on the one side or the other ought rarely to be above two 
or three holes. The only advantage of Mr. Vinter’s system is that it does 
aim at giving some extra value to the player who has won by a substantial 
margin of holes, This is hidden under the existing system, for under it the 
payer who wins by one hole is just as viluable to his side as the plaver who 
wins by fifteen holes. Each scores but one match in the final result. There 
is justice, therefore, in aiming at what may be called a sliding scale of 
equivalent hole values, On the other hand, every new system of team scoring 
seems to have for its principal aim a concealment of some player's egregious 
downfall. The elaboration of points of value and the substitution of matches 
for holes in the final reckoning have all this feature in common—they look 
mainly at the tender amour propre of the weaker players and try to shield it 
from adverse comment. The great advantage of the old system of scoring 
by the total number of holes won by each team was that everyone realised at 
once how the matches had gone and who were the comparative failures as 
representative match players fora club. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
any system that can be cevised is better than the old discarded method of 
leaving each player to fight as strongly as he is able for every hole played and 
to abide courageously by the total recorded against him Refinement and 
delicacy may go too far where the object is to think more of the feelings of 
the individual than of the total effective result of any golf battle that has 


been waged by well-picked teams, A J. R. 





NDENCE. | 


MacCleod. Within the last dozen years, Rawcliffe [lail, Balgritfen Park, 
Branksea Castle, Biddulph Grange, near Congleton, Cholmondeley Castle 
Cheshire, Uffington House, near Stamford, the seat of the Earl and Countess 
of Lindsey, Greenhill, near Warminster, an old Wiltshire mansion, Beecham- 
well Hall, Totteridg 
Wigganthorpe Hall, near Malton, Bush Hill Park, Knepp Castle, Abergurlie 





e Grange, once the residence of Bulwer Lytton, 


Palace and Inverary Cas'lz:—all places of | istoric interest and associa ion 
have suffered more or less severely from the flames. This, though it is 
nothing like a complete list, is sufficient to prove that the need for owners 
of important properties to supply themselves with efficient apparatus for 
conquering fire is an urgent one, Antiquarians and lovers of what is ol 
and irreplaceable cannot help being anxious that landowners should bestir 
themselves and take every means for preserving their treasures for the benefit 
of future generations. ——T. BERNARD Morkis, 

[To rue Evirox oF ** Country LIFE.” | 
Sik,—I read with much interest your excellent leader on ‘* The Care of Country 
llouses,” but venture to po nt out an inaccuracy in the facts given as regards the 
Normanhurst fire. Tnese I assume you obtained from the daily Press, wich 
presented « highly-coloured account of the occurrence, describing the ** totai 
destruction of the mansion,” whereas only a small portion of the house was 
destroyed by fire, consisting of a part of the roof and a few rooms on the top 
floor, It was due to Lord Brassey’s foresight that he was prepared for the 
contingency that happened, both by provision of appliances and a storage cl 


> steam fire- 


water, for about eighteen years ago he acquired a ‘* Greenwich’ 
engine and built a large res-rvoir under the lawn, and, further, provided a tank 
in the house and hydrants. Ilaving directed the arrangement of the fire pro 
tective service, I was interested to learn the result of the use of the appliances, 
and visited Normanhurst immediately after the fire. I was gratified to be told 
by Lord Brassey that he attributes the saving of the mansion to the efficiency 
of the gear that was brought into use; and there was no shortness of water, as 
stated inthe Press. lis Lordship personally controlled from a position on the 
roof the operations of his private fire brigade, and from his practical experience, 
realising the enormous importance of getting a high pressure j t to work with 
ihe least possible delay, he has now arranged as a further precaution to fit a 
patent electric Hatfield pump in the basement in connection with the 
system of hydrants in the house, so that by merely turning a switch a powerful 
jet will be procurable on the roof or elsewhere immediately, and therefore long 
before the steam fire-engine can be brought into action. Your remarks on 
the apathy of many owners of country houses with regard to protection from 
fire I can quite endorse, and the decision to take action is in many cases only 
arrived at as the result of personal association with a fire elsewhere.— 
GORDON W. IIARRISs. 


{To rue Eprror or “Country Lire.” ] 

Sirk,—You will have noticed that it was freely stated in the newspaper 
reports of the destruction of Cowfold Lodge, Sussex, that the fire was caused 
by an explosion of acetylene gas. That these reports were quite inaccurate 
is evident from the enclosed letter which we have received from Mr. Arthur 
Labouchere, dated August gth We trust that you will publish this letter, 
as many people who have acetylene installations have been quite needlessly 
alarmed,—For the Acetylene Corporation, Limited, E. W. BAKER. 

[The following is the text of the letter alluded to: ‘** Cowfold, Sussex, 
August gth, 1908.—With regard to the recent fire at Cowfold Lodge, there 
is not the least reason for thinking the acetylene gas was in any way the 
cause of it. The acetylene plant that you put in for me has l cen a great 
success. It has never given the slightest trouble, and in the matter ol 
lighting has been a great saving in expense. I see no danger in it, and hope 
to use it again when the house is rebuilt.—Yours faithfully, ARTHUR 
LABOUCHERE.”—ED. ] 


{To tHe Eprror oF ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sir,—I have read with the greatest interest your leading article on the 
protection of our country houses from the dread fiend fire. One would 
think that after the examples which are continually coming belore 


the owners of country houses they would leave no stone unturned 
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to use every appliance for subduing a fire. Money shoul.) not be 
considered, for, as you say, the heirlooms which are handed down 
from generation to generation become national property, and many 
of these grand old houses should simply be considered as national 
museums ; and, indeed, are, as in many cases visitors are shown over these 


treasure-houses., In reading the articles on the loss of Burley on-the-Hill 
which have been appearing in different newspapers, one thing seems 
entirely lost sight of, namely, the quick detection of fire The chief 


thing must be to know of the fire in its earliest stage; then the best 
appliance, viz., the bucket full of water, will be able to cope with 
the outbreak. In most cases, on account of the tardy discovery 
(through the human nostrils, or, as at Normanhurst, through breaking 
windows) this would-be most useful bucket nearly always has the bottom burnt 
out, and one has to deal with a furnace, not an incipient fire. I am positively 
certain, and I make this as a challenge, that a/ ¢he present moment there are 
many of these magnificent old houses on fire through charred beams or joists 
running too near some heating apparatus, A great expert—who I am glad to 
say is still living and hearty—Sir Eyre Massey Shaw, when asked a question 
in reference to country house fires as to how long he thought a certain 
fire had been burning, replied that many fires Lurn for years unde‘ected, and 
to emphasise this one only has to remember the case of Selby Abbev, where, 
on commencing rebuilding operations nine months after the fire, a workman 
pulling down part of a wall came across a smouldering beam, which burst into 
flame as soon as sufficient air had got to it. The insurance companies only the 
year before last paid out some m- Ilion pounds sterling for losses on country house 
fires, There are many thousands of fire alarms (automatic) now up in England 
to-day, automatically registering (detecting) fires, not only to the household, 
but to the brigades as weil. They automatically telegraph through news of 
the outbreak, and the only thing that operates is the incipient fire itself. 
These instruments have been put up by a company which bears my name, 
and many lives and much property have been saved by their use in fires 
which have been notified autumatically to the fire brigades at midnight 
when everyone on the premises 

has been asleep. — RICHARD 

PEARSON, 


‘*MAKING HAY.” 
[To tHe Eprror. | 
Sik,—The accompanying photo- 
graph of pasture haymaking in 
the Kingdom of Kerry may in- 
terest your readers. As a rule 
the hay harvest in this part of 
Ireland is not gathered in til! 
very much later in the year; 
but this summer, owing to the 
exceptional'y dry weather, an 
unusually good crop was saved 
in Juiy instead of in September. 

—E. G. 


SEASIDE PHOTCGRAPIILY, 
[To tHe Epitor.} 
Sir,—Regarding the _ photo- 
graphic competition for seaside 
pic'ures announced in COUNTKY 
Lire, could you not modily the 
conditions so that Sin. by 4in., 
or post-card, 5}in. by 3}in., size prints are accepted? I would point out 
that probably not one amateur in a hundred (even if possessing it) takes a 
larg: stand camera to the seaside, nine-tenths of the pictures being taken by 
cameras 5in. by gin. and less. Moreover, large (hilf-plate) cameras are not 
calculated to obtain the best kind of natural and spontaneous pictures of such 
subjects as you require. I hope you may see your way to modify the 

conditions in the way I have named. —CuHArLes J. HANKINSON. 

[We are m*ch obliged to our correspondent for his suggestion, and have 
modified the conditions of our Seaside Photographic Competition so as to 
allow competitors to send prints of smaller size than half-plate.—Eb. } 


THE WORKING OF THE SMALL HOLDINGS ACT. 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sik,—The experience of a county council enquiry described by your con- 
tributor in your issue of August 8th seems to have been very unfortunate, 
and not, I think, characteristic of the working of the Act. The writer, 
however, lays bare the undesirable methods adopted by at least one county 
council, It is obvious that, if applicants for land are to be publicly 
cross-examined at a meeting of their neighbours in the presence of 
landlords and farmers who may be opposed to the Act, they will hesitate to 
give the necessary information about their private affairs. The example 
given seems to illustrate how the work of a local enquiry should not be done. 
As chairman of my county committee I have held fifteen enquiries, The 
three members of the council who in each case have held the enquiries have 
adopted the following method: Before the time fixed for the enquiry the 
local member of the county council, the chairman of the parish council and 
the assistant overseer (with his rate book) have conferred with the sub- 
committee and given local information about the applicants. A schedule of 
charity lands, lands belonging to public authorities and other suitable land 
has been made for each parish and their annual value in the rate book noted. 
Having obtained this information, the three members of the county council have 
procceded to interview each applicant privately and separately. The enquiry 
Cealt with (1) character, (2) ability and experience, (3) means of applicant 
With regard to the latter, stock and implements in possession of the applicant 
were considered and included in the amount required for farming the land 
applied for. The applicant’s own labour and the labour of any members of 
his family able to help him were also considered. Tne applicant was 
invited to give his own estimate of the capital required to farm the land 
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applied for and the committee discussed the matter with him in detail 
Where the amount of land aske! for appeare to be more than the applicant’s 





means and experience justified, the acreage of land recommended was 
reduced, There has been no speech making or discussion of the Act. At 
every enquiry unexpecied evidence of the money at the disposal of the applicants 
was forthcoming, bank account books, Post Office savings books and deeds 
of cottages Leing willingly produced at the table, it being clearly understood, 
in the absence of their neighbours, that the information would be treated as 
strictly private. The applications received by the county council number 
1,078 for 11,100 acres, and the great majority of these persons have now 
been interviewed and 6,577 acres recommended by the committee as 
being required to supply suitable and approved applicants in eighty 
parishes. The county has acquired 470 acres of land for five schemes, 
under two of which the applicants will enter on the land at Michaelmas, 
having signed provisional agreements to take up the land at rents calculated 
to cover all fixed charges and provide a margin of 20 per cent. for estate 
management and risk of loss. Four hundred and thirty-three acres have been 
purchased by the county for £11,600 and thirty-three acres hired. The 
County Small Holdirgs Committee has further offers of about 1,000 acres 
under consideration, As soon as an offer of suitable land is received the 
applicants are again consulted and the rents they are willing to pay for each 
field ascertained. Although this involves two enquiries the advantage is 
obvious, as the committee, having learnt the views of the applicants, is in a 
position to treat for land with confidence. There is every prospect that the 
Act will be a success in this county and be a great boon to the villages where 
it is applied. —Ernuest O. ForDHAM, Chairman of the Cambridgeshire Small 
Holdings Committee. 


A FIREPLACE PROBLEM, 
{To tHe Epiror or ** Counrry Lire”) 
Sir,—I saw your crrespondent’s complaint about the down-fire with interest, 
as I have been all throush that trouble myself and got over it, though even 
at the cost of rebuilding chim- 
neys The trouble often arises 
from the modern architect 
making a chimney only fitted 
for a coal fire to do the work 
of a wood fire; but for a down 
fire, one that may work well 
with coal will be a total failur 
with a wood fire on the hearth, 


as it always ought to be 


Another cause of difliculty is 
the modern construction ol 
a well-built house, in) which 
no air can come from ce lings 
or floors, and therefore must 
be provided in other ways, 
The smaller the room the 
yvreater the difficulty. I have 
had to rebuild a gin. chimney 
into a t4gin. by gin. 3 but 
that will not always save 
us without an extra = supply 
of air, This I learnt in 
rance: We bring a little 
channel 10in, square in from 
the outside and take it 
under the hearth (in my case 
an iron slab) and then conduct the entering air up two little channels 
in the brickwork, one on each side of the fireplace, throwing it in a few 
inches above the breast of the chimney through a long slit made in that 
and partly supporte by an iron band, This, when the fire is in action 
in winter, causes a current of warm air to be thrown to the chimney exactly 
where it is wanted. I have tried it in new buildings and in cottages wher 
it was difficult to cariy out, and in cottages which have been blackened with 
smoke for ages, and in no case where it was carefu ly done have we failed, 
Bringing the air into the room by other means is no good; it must enter 
just above the breast of the mantel-piece. With that and a sulliciently large 
chimney (never less than 14in, by I4'n.) you may have wood fires that rf joice 


the heart, and there is no other fire worth looking at after them,—W., R 


DAYLIGIQV SAVING BILL 
{To trun Epivor or ** Country Lirn.”} 
S1r,—Noticing a paragraph published in the number of Country Lire, 
dated August Sth, relating to the so-called ‘* Daylight Wasting Bill,” I 
should like to point out that although the Bill would compel public concerns 
to begin one hour and twenty minutes (and not two hours as your corres- 
pondent stated) earlier in the day than at present, yet there would be 
nothing whatever to prevent farmers an: those whom it may suit from 
beginning work at the time to which they have always been accustomed, 


that is to say, two hours before the sun is at its zenith or twenty minutes 


past eleven by the new time. Also, in order that there should be no con- 
fusion, the farmers’ clocks could be kept in accor’ance with the new time, the 
difference being that the farm labourers’ dinner and mid-day would be 
regulated by the sun, noon being at twenty minutes past one instead of 
twelve o’clock. It seems strange that this method has not presented itself 
to your correspondent, but perhaps, he has some objections to rai-e on the 


ur yunds of the firm-:r not being able to fit in his work with that of the rest 
of the community. —J. H. 


rHE KEEPING OF ANTS. 
{To tHe Epiror or *Counrry Lire.’’] 
Sir,—I have just seen a letter to CouNtRY LIFE about the ke: ping of ants, 
and think I could possibly suggest a remedy for the unsatislactory state of the 
nest, as I have had some fifteen year,’ experience of keeping ants of all species 


in captivity. Would your correspondent ‘ell me first what species his nest 





COUNTRY 


HIS MORNING TUR. 

>» whether tl ant ve free evress from the glass nest into a ** run” of 

i t vhat food i V ) them; whether they get any sunlight 

“ ' re i wich or little earth left in the nest? Some years ago | 

met man who ) hes **Lul k formicaria, and his nests were 

enclosed it x into which they fitted exactly, so that the ants could never 

ive | t Ile told me his nests never lasted long, which did not 

! me, co wiering the conditions un r which they wer kept Asa 

I never keep my colonies for very long in the same nest, as I find fresh 

urt b ficial to them, and they seem to like working and building the 

irth from time to time, they are always doing in a state of nature. If your 

yrespondent would inform me further, I have no doubt I could be of some 
tan I ( KY 


INSECT BITES 


ro rue Eprror or **Country Liri 
Sir, Seeing in week's COUNTRY LiFe a letter asking if anyone knows of 
re for insec ites and stings, I write to say that I have always suffered 


rv much from them till [| was told of the following remedy: QOuassia chip 
; < | 


nl in water (ma very strol , then strained 
wt ] 


over tho arts | y tol atta by gnats, ¢ 


have fou ' t safisiactory. ]l have hardly ha 


SELF-SACRIFICE! 


fo THe Eviror or ** Counrry Lire.” ] 
- I was much amused this week by my taxicab driver’s arcument for a 
fee over and a ve his legal fare Ile had lost a great deal of time and 
money in learning to driv mia rf sa f th r) lL. B 

LATI NESTING Ol bt LEINCHI, 

fo tuk Eprror or ** Country Lirkw” | 
Sik, Perhaps you may think it worth your while to publish what I believ 
to | a very abnormally lat nesting (or attempt at nesting) of a pair ol 
Lullfinches I was attracted to the nest by seeing the birds (they are so very 
elusive at the nesting-time that they do not often attract attertion in thi 
“ ) frequently going to the same place in a yew hedge, and as this was on 
\ st ast I did not doubt that I should find the nest containing well-grown 

ul ; and even so it would be a late date, according to my observation « 

the habits of the bird, at which to fin! them **Tudge of my surprise,” as 
the sensational novelist say, to find not young, nor even eggs, but a nest 
only in the earher stages of making Of course, the bullfinches’ twig basket 
of a nest is one impossible to mistake, even had it not been identified by 
the birds themselves visiting it I beean to look up authorities as to u 


bulifinches’ time of building, but most of them seem to content themselves 





REVELLING 


tc. 
] 


IN 


After my bath I sponge 


with the mixture and 


1 one bite this summer - 
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with the statement that the birds are very silent and retiring at 


this season: but Seebohm hazards a conjecture that the bullfinch 


may be double-brooded, because eggs have been found in nests as 
late as June and even, occasion ally, in Tuly. Ife savs that the 
ecoes are usually laid in April. All this cor firms my own impres- 


sion that a nest only in its early stages in August is altogether an 
exception. In all likelihood this is a pair which had lost their 
lirst brool—probably harried by a gardener, for the district is a 
fruit-growing one, and it is absolutely necessary, in self-protec- 
tion, to do something to keep down the numbers of these 
pleasant but very destructive little birds. Eveu so, however, the 
case is very unusual, When lIxst visited, on August gth, this nest 
had a small clutch of three eggs (rather lighter in ground colour 
than the normal type), on which the bird was then sitting 
HlorAck G, HurcHinson, 
PINIONING GREEN PLOVER 
[fo tue Epiror or ** Country Lire.” |] 


Sir,—Will you kindly let me know the best method of pinioning 


green plover ?7—ENA, 

[We imagine the method of pinioning ducks and other birds 
would apply in the case of plover, The important thing is to 
pinion one wing only. The permanent way is to take off the end 
joint which carries the primary flight feathers Phe wound in this 
case should be dressed with an antiseptic Phe alternative is to 


cut the flight feathers short, again on one wing only, but this 
operation will not have a permanent effect and must be repeated, 
Our correspondent will do well to consult an illustrated article on ‘*A New 
Method 0 


October 26th, 1907, page 590 


Clipping Birds’ Wines” which appeared in our pages on 
' 
1 


) ° 
IWIN ROSES. 
{To tHe Eprror oF ** Country Lire ”] 
Sir I send herewith a photograph of a twin Paul Ledé rose that I think 


will be interesting to the readers of Counrry Litt, one of whom may be 





able to say whether or not it is an uncommon thing for two roses to grow on 


one calyx, as in this case. [have shown the rose to a number of my friends, 
aone of whom has ever heard of such a freak, so that I am wondering 
whether Nature has brought forth in my garden the Siamese twins of the rose 
world —II1. P. 

[Tne accompanying il.ustration is of more than passing Interest, and w 


do not remember to have seen a similar occurrence, although we have nm 


doubt this is by no means the first time such a thing has happened lreaks 


in flower-life are not rare; sometimes they are pleasant to see, but usually 


possess little or no beauty, We must confess to a preference for 


the flower in its normal form This twin rose reminds one of th 
beauty of the so-called ** decorative ” hybrids and varieties in whic 


the flowers are clustered together.—Ep | 





A MORNING ruUB 
[To tuk Epiror or **Countrry Lire.” | 


Ile is a well-known figure on the Hurlingham polo ground, and a 
sensible as the gentlest human being CAROLINE L&EGH. 
A POLLUTED POND. 
[To ruk Epiror or ** Country Lire.” 

Sir,—Is there any efficient method of temporarily disinfecting 
pond (on clay soil) that has been polluted by the tenants of 
neighbouring cottage, the latter of which must remain inhabited f 
a month or two? Itis a case in which, on account of the pro 
pinquity of the cottage, it is obviously undesirable to comm 
cleansing operations till the weather is cool, or until the cottage ! 


I 


illness; but pollution has taken place.—C 

[We fear the only thing to do is to wait till the cottage !s 
unoccupied, drain the pond off to remove as much of the botton 
as possible, and then treat it with lime, [here seems little 1 
for the present, as no illness exists. —ED. | 


Sir,—Perhaps it may interest some of your readers to see the 


Kodak photographs of my pony taking his morning tub in a stream. 


i 


i 


tenantl:ss. No drain enters the pond, and there has been no 


waa 


“ 
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